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| Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





If war comes... recovery marks 
time... business and agriculture in 
1939. 





JMMEDIATE repercussion of war on our 
economy probably would be a sharp slump 
on the stock market which would be followed 
by a slow recovery. That’s what the inner 
circle experts in Washington think. 
lso, the initial impact of war, shutting off 
normal foreign trade, would have a bad effect 
on business, perhaps severe enough to halt 
the recovery now under way. 

With the outbreak of war further reduc- 
tions in the value of the pound and other for- 
eign currencies, in terms of the dollar, might 
depress the price of wheat and other products 
most affected by world prices. 

But as war demand increased prices abroad 
this initial deflationary effect would be fol- 
lowed by a war boom in business. 

Prosperity would not develop to the pro- 
portions of the World War era, economists 
say, because European resources to pay for 
purchases in this country are smaller, reserves 
of war supplies are greater, and industrial 
machinery in Europe is more self-sufficient. 

— . 

Outbreak of another World War would find 
America better prepared than in 1914. 

New powers over the monetary system and 
over the security exchanges insure the Gov- 
ernment's ability to meet any emergencies. 

And at the first sign of run-away prices or 
other maladjustments, price controls and 
other controls quickly would be applied. 

. * * 

One of the President’s 
after a declaration of war 
European powers probably would be the sum- 
moning of a special session of Congress to 

onsider amendment of the Neutrality Act 
hich in its present form forbids all ship- 
ents of arms to warring countries. But un- 

’ Congress acts the President would rigor- 
ously enforce the Act. 

Whether war develops or not, 
raised will promote the growth of an inter- 
national spirit which will make amendment 
of the Neutrality Act one of the matters sure 
to be brought up at the next Congress. 


first official acts 


between major 


the issues 


* . . 

Meanwhile, recovery is marking time until 
the issue of war or peace is decided. 

A jittery stock market with all its evil 
repercussions on business confidence is likely 
to continue until the present uncertainty is 
ended. From the standpoint of the immedi- 
ate outlook for business in this country, Gov- 
ernment economists assert, it probably would 
be better if war developed rather than for un- 
certainty to continue. 

Progress of recovery, however, has gone 
far enough to make it possible to forecast the 
probable pattern of business in 1939 barring, 
of course, the outbreak of major war. 

Here is the outlook, based on a concensus 
of Government economists: 

Industrial production:. An 
duction during 1939 nearly one-fifth higher 
than this year, bringing the Federal Reserve 
Board index to an average of nearly 100 or 
about the level ot the middle ‘20's. This year 
the average probably will be between 83 and 
84; in 1937 the average was 110. 

National Income: A national income paid 
out next year of approximately 67 billion dol- 
lars, or about 5 per cent higher than the 64 
billion dollar forecast for 
this year and 2 billions less than in 1937, 


average pro- 


national income 
Farm income is expected to show a slight 
rise next year despite the effect of low prices. 
Continued increase in demand in industries 
like automobiles, where inventories were low- 
ered during the first part of this year, are ex- 
pected to be important in the upswing. 
Government spending, increased outlays for 
housing, and increased activity in the ma- 
chinery and steel industries, also are expected 
to be important factors in the recovery. 
Large potentialities for increased invest- 
ments which may add momentum to recovery 
are to be found in the utilities and railroads. 
A deterrent in the short range recovery out- 
look is the weakness in commodity prices. 
The relative slowness of the price increase, 
economists point out, may be a stabilizing 
factor in the long run. 
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Increased Size of '38 Primary Ballot Box; 


2 Million More Votes Than In '34 Or ‘(36 


+ smaller 1938 primary vote than in 1934 in only 


yas ISSUES within the Democratic and Re- 

publican parties have drawn voters to the 
primary polls as never before in a number of 
The records available to date indicate 
that an all-time high mark may be set for par- 
ticipation in primaries in this campaign year. 


States. 


If the percentage of the increase in primary 
voting since 1934 carries over into the election, 
then almost 38,000,000 people may have a say 
about the make up of the Seventy-Sixth Con- 
That would be a record vote for a mid- 
term election. 


gress. 


Interest shown in most of the ten States 
where primaries were held last week was in line 
with the trend. From East and South and 
North and West came accounts of large turn- 
outs to choose candidates for offices to be filled 
in November. 

As had happened elsewhere before, President 
Roosevelt's activity in Maryland and Georgia 
resulted in heavier balloting in those States. The 
issue in each was pitched on allegiance to the 
New Deal. 

In none of the other States where a primary 
recently has been held was a national issue pre- 
sented on a State-wide basis. But conflict be- 
tween political machines and disputes in Con- 
gressional old-age pensions 
swelled the votes just the same. 


ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE 

The official tabulations of the results in recent 
primaries be completed for several 
weeks. The increased vote can be gauged, how- 
ever, on the basis of reports and estimates made 
of the results in the earlier primaries of twenty- 
eignt States. 

As illustrated by the above pictogram, the 
taiy shows 16,472,099 voters took part in the 
primaries held this year in the reporting States. 

That total compares with 14,179,171 for the 
same States in the primaries of 1936 and with 
14,264,013 in the primaries of 1934. (For State 
by State table, see Page 4.) 

Thus, a cross-section of primary voting in- 
dicates that the final total for 1938 will be about 
15 per cent larger than for the primaries in the 
middle of President Roosevelt’s first term. 

The comparative increase is based on 1934 
figures because that was the last year of a “mid- 
term” election. Interest in nominations for 
Congress diminished slightly in 1936, presum- 
ably because both major parties had nominated 
their presidential candidates and had adopted 
There was no such dissension over 


districts over 


will not 


platforms. 
Democratic nominations as has occurred this 
year. 

When it came to election proper in 1936, 
the total vote surpassed 45,000,000 as compared 
35,000,000 in the Congressional 


elections two years previous. 


with less than 


+ 


Waatching the recent primary trend, poli- 
tical leaders express curiosity whether it fore- 
shadows a record Congressional election vote. 
That will depend to a great degree on the in- 
tensity of the campaign betweeen the parties in 
the weeks ahead. 

Outside of the South, where Democratic nom- 
ination is equivalent to election, the November 
votes almost invariably are larger than those 
on party nomination. One study of balloting in 
fourteen States over a ten year period showed 
that primary totals frequently are less than 
half of the election totals. 

What happened in 1934 supported that find- 
ing. The election total in Pennsylvania that 
year was more than a million larger and in 
Ohio almost eight hundred thousand larger 
than in the primaries. So questions are being 
asked now whether the coming national vote 
might not be proportionately greater even than 
was the primary vote. 

The survey of twenty-eight States shows a 
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six: Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and North Dakota. 

The range of change ran from more than 
100 per cent increase in Florida, where the poll 
tax had been repealed in the interim, to almost 
40 per cent decrease in Mississippi. 


WHAT DO PRIMARIES FORETELL? 

Questions are being asked whether the size 
of the primary turnouts is an encouraging aug- 
ury for either the Democratic or the Republican 
Party. Opinions on that subject differ. 

A tabulation of the party primary vote from 
the reporting States shows a slight loss in the 
Republican total for this year as compared with 
1934, while the Democratic total is about 2,000,- 
000 larger. But complications enter when one 
seeks to assess the significance of the party 
totals. 

The tendency under the primary system is 
for voters to concentrate on the primaries of the 
majority party to make their influence felt in 
so fas as possible in the selection of candidates. 
The fact that a voter took part in the primary 
of one party does nct mean necessarily that he 
will support the ticket chosen in the election. 


CROSS-VOTING CHARGE 

The President attributed the defeat of Sen- 
ator Pope to Republican votes for his Demo- 
cratic rival in Idaho. Governor Benson, of Min- 
nesota, charged that tens of thousands of Re- 
publicans sought to defeat him for renomination 
on the Farmer-Labor ticket. 

Again, the Administration is encouraging 
voters to think in terms of “liberal” and ‘‘con- 
servative.” A principal issue in many Con- 
gressional districts has been old-age pensions. 
Consequently, party ties as such may be sec- 
ondary in many districts in November. 

A further factor is that most Republican 
primary contests were tame affairs in contrast 
with Democratic strife. Where incumbents 
were unopposed for renomination or had weak 
opposition, the size of the vote was smaller. 

Finally, Democrats make their full force felt 
in the primaries of the South rather than in the 
elections there and the Republican vote is neg- 
ligible. Almost 600,000 of the increased Dem- 
ocratic primary vote was in Florida, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas alone. 

The importance of the primaries obviously is 
heightened by the growth in participation. Dis- 
satisfaction with the way the system operates 
has been expressed in some Congressional 
quarters. The belief prevails in Washington 
that an attempt to replace State regulation with 
Federal regulation will be made, and that a pro- 
longed dispute will result before primary time 
rolls around again in 1940, 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





’ 


Peace or war? ... More “purge’ 
setbacks .. . First steps to set up 
minimum wages . . . Compromise of 
C. |. O.-auto workers dispute. 











GAIN. the threat of world war, hanging 
*™ over Europe like the sword of Damocles, 
overshadowed political and other domestic 
events in the United States. 

Even such developments as the failure of 
President Roosevelt's campaign to prevent re- 
nomination of Senator Tydings in Maryland 
and Senator George in Georgia were obscured 
in the news by British Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtesgaden to con- 
fer with Hitler over-the German-Czech dis- 
pute and other history-making events across 
the Atlantic. 

President Roosevelt returned to Washing- 
ton from a brief visit to Rochester, Minn., 
where his son, James, underwent an operation 
at the Mayo Brothers’ clinic, and immediately 
went into conference with Secretary of State 
Hull to learn details of the European crisis. 
SEC and Treasury officials conferred to dis- 
cuss plans for action to enable this country 
to withstand any repercussion from an out- 
break of war. 


ECHOES OF WAR ALARMS 


Jittery stock markets, fluctuations in the 
price of commodities such as wheat, likely to 
be affected by war demands and an unprece- 
dented exportation of gold to America all re- 
flected the uncertainties in Europe. Gold ship- 
ments to this country, it was reported, have 
totaled approximately a quarter of a billion 
dollars since the first of this month as a re- 
sult of the flight of funds from war-fright- 
ened nations, 

In the political arena, a summary of elec- 
tion results showed at the end of the week 
that all of the Democratic party's Senators, 
who sought renomination after having op- 
posed the Supreme Court revision bill and 
other Administration measures, have been 
successful in the primaries. 

Senator Tydings chalked up a plurality of 
more than 56,000 votes over Representative 
Lewis, the President’s choice for the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial nomination in Maryland. 

Senator George finished first in the Demo- 
cratic primaries in Georgia. Former Governor 
Eugene Talmadge followed close behind and 
Federal District Attorney Lawrence Camp, 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
THE LAW—THE COUNSELLOR 

Calvert Magruder, vice dean of the Harvard Law 

School, who has been appointed general counsel 

of the Wage-Hour Administration. He acted as 

general counsel of the National Labor Relations 

Board during 1934-35, 











Woecrsqram + 
One of Every Seven 
Now on Relief Rolls 





Relief load heaviest in history ... 
but industrial jobs more plentiful 
... Whats the future of public aid? 








HE business upturn, now in its third month, 
finds the nation’s relief load heavier than 
ever. 

More than twenty million persons are de- 
pendent on public aid from Federal, State and 
local sources. More than one-fifth of the nation’s 
households—6,500,000 families—receive some pub- 
lic relief funds. 

The total of Americans who look to public 
treasuries for support is steadily increasing and 
Government officials foresee no decline for at 
least a few months ; 

At the same time jobs in manufacturing in- 
dustries are more plentiful and pay rolls are 
higher. There are more jobs on railroads today 
than since the start of the recession, there are 
more jobs on farms, there are more jobs in heavy 
industry. There are fewer jobs in retail trade, 
but the drop in job opportunities has not, been 
as large as usual during the summer season. 

The index of industrial activity—sensitive 
barometer of prosperity—has been climbing for 
several months. 

But public relief rolls mount. 


THE MAJOR RELIEF GROUPS 


The more than twenty million people in fami- 
lies aided by Federal, State and local funds re- 
ceive aid in these ways: 

The largest group comprises families of WPA 
workers or relief workers holding emergency jobs 
under the Public Works program or the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

A second large group comprises needy old 
folks, needy blind and dependent children who 
are helped by Federal-State grants under the 
Social Security Act. 

The third largest group consists of families 
helped by direct (general) relief, sometimes 
under local laws. This type of assistance takes 
the form of gifts of food, rent money or medical 
services. 

Other dependents are aided by money paid to 
youths by the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The total cost was more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars for the month of July. So far this 
year (through August) the bill for public as- 
sistance paid by public treasuries has amounted 
to two billion dollars. 

Will continued improvement in business cut 
down the relief rolls and reduce this expense? 

Key officials in Washington don’t think there 
will be any decrease for at least two months, pos- 
sibly more. 

They point out that WPA, for instance, had 
3,085,000 workers on its payrolls as of Sept. 3, 
a record high, and the rolls are still increasing. 
The peak, they say, will probably be reached 


late this month when more than 3,100,000 will 
be on WPA rolls. 
From then on, if business continues to im- 


prove, private industry should begin to cut down 
this total. There is always a lag of six weeks 
to two months between a business revival and 2 
fall in relief dependents. That lag may mean 
that relief rolls will not shrink until November, 
officials say. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COSTS 


In the meantime, while observers watch to 
see if improving business will reduce WPA’s ob- 
ligations, Government relief expenses are stead- 
ily rising in another sector—‘he field of assist- 
ance to needy aged, blind and dependent chil- 
dren. Better business conditions will have little 
effect on expenses for this type of public assist- 
ance because such needy folk are not likely to 
be employed, even in boom times. 

The Social Security Act, on the other hand, 
provides for steadily increasing expenditures to 
help these classes. As more aged people pass 
the borderline year—65—and become eligible for 
help under the Social Security Act, as more peo- 
ple go blind and as more dependent children 
come into the world, obligations under the Act 
may be expected to rise. 

The result of all this is that expenses for pub- 
lic assistance to one-seventh of the country’s 


population have become rigid and now take oi 

the proportions of a problem which the country 

will have to face for many years to come. 
Relief, many officials say, is here 


to stay 
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Neutrality—Stronger Wagner Act?—Money Inflow— 
WPA Clothing Purchases—Anti-Monopoly Troubles 


Dangers of a general European 
war are increasing the likelihood 
of a thorough overhauling of the 
Neutrality Act by the incoming 
Congress. Important Adminis- 
tration officials consider the Act 
“impractical” as written, but 
hesitate to predict at present 
that the White House will] take 
the lead for revision. 


x~erk 


The Department of State took 
the initiative to have Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt, in Paris, obtain a re- 
traction of the statement attribu- 
ted to him that France could 
count on American support in 
war asin peace. Orders to diplo- 
mats abroad are to “tread 
warily.” 
x kk 

The American Federation of La- 
bor is siding against the Admin- 
istration in so many political 
contests that a more or less open 
break is expected on both sides. 
The matter of “timing” is being 
discussed by some A. F. of L. 
leaders. 


+ @¢@ 2 


Representative Lewis, of Mary- 
land, is mentioned for appoint- 
ment to a responsible Federal 
post in return for his unsuccess- 
ful attempt to defeat Senator 
Tydings for renomination, 


~«re 


Left-wingers in the Administra- 
tion are talking about amending 
the Wagner Act to strengthen, 
not weaken it. One amendment 


| 
| 
| 





suggested is the inclusion of 
criminal penalties for violation. 
The La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee may have something 
to say on that subject in its re- 


port to the Senate. 


~ «rt 


Calvert Magruder, newly-ap- 
pointed counsel for the Wage- 
Hour Administration, agrees 
with the strategy of gradual ap- 
plication of the more stringent 
provisions of the law. The aim 
is not to invite hostility on the 
part of industry or the courts. 


x*ktk 


The wish was father to the 
thought in the suggestion by 
anti-New Deal Democrats that 
Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, 
may be displaced as the Majority 
Floor Leader of the Senate. First 
soundings taken by them on the 
possibility brought slight encour- 
agement. 


x~«eek 


The National Economic Commit- 
tee is hampered in getting co- 
operation of industry in supply- 
ing information by fear on the 
part of companies that facts and 
figures may Jater be used against 
them in anti-trust law prosecu- 
tions, 
x * * 

Relief officials say they will let 
the policy of buying surplus 
clothing for distribution to the 
needy “speak for itself,” and do 
not contemplate expansion of the 
policy at this time. They would 


———_—_—_—_¢ 





not be surprised if the results 
lead to proposals in Congress for 
WPA purchase of a variety of 
surplus products to be given 
away. 
xk & 

The American Federation of 
Labor is undecided whether to 
oppose Senate confirmation of 
Donald Wakefield Smith for an- 
other term on the Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The President made 
the appointment in the face of an 
A. F. of L. protest that Mr. Smith 
was “pro-C. I. O.” 


x**rk 


The next Congress will be asked 
to expand further the farm 
tenancy program of the Farm 
Security Administration. Ap- 
propriations for this purpose al- 
ready have risen from $10,000,000 
to $25,000,000. 


x ke 


The anti-monopoly investigators 
are expected to make the results 
of their studies known in picture 
and chart form where possible, 
as well as by the written word. 
The idea is to get “the facts” 
about income, industrial prac- 
tices, etc., in a form readily un- 
derstandable by the public. 


x * 


Influx of foreign capital is 
arousing conjecture among 
Treasury authorities as to 
whether new monetary control 
measures might become neces- 
sary. Publicly they express grati- 
fication with the “confidence” in 








this country shown by the money 
senders. Privately some of them 
wonder, whether a troublesome 
problem may not result if the in- 
flux continues at its recent pace. 


x kk 


The Administration has about 
given up hope for enactment of 
its “seven-TVA” bill in the pres- 
ent form. A revised version in- 
tended to press the “expansion 
of power resources” policy prob- 
ably will be proposed early in 
the next Congress. 


i oe 


A contest between Representa- 
tive Wadsworth, of New York, 
and Representative Martin, of 
Massachusetts, to be Republican 
floor leader in the House is in 
prospect. Their friends are or- 
ganizing, but do not want to be- 
-come openly active until after 


the elections. 
xk * 


The nomination of Prof, Felix 
Frankfurter, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to the Supreme Court is re- 
garded by some of his supporters 
now to be practically assured. 
President Roosevelt still is say- 
ing nothing publicly. 
x * * 


The farm lobbies are formulating 
plans to press agricultural price- 
fixing legislation on Congress. 
The Administration apparently 
wants to resist both that legisla- 
tion and the imposition of pro- 
cessing taxes, but has yet to de- 
cide on tactics. 
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OMINOUS RUMBLINGS OF WAR ... ADVICE FROM 
A ‘DIRT FARMER’... BACK TO HELM OF SHIP OF STATE 


“I am going back now, not tomy home on + 


+ Politics was renounced completely, and the 





the Hudson river but straight to Wash- 
ington, because, as you know, having read 
the papers, the condition of affairs in other 
parts of the world is extremely serious.” 


Only a handful of men and women, pressing 
close around President Roosevelt’s private rail- 
road car just before it pulled out of Rochester, 
Minn., heard these words. Yet they constituted 


the Chief Executive’s most important admission 
of the gravity of European affairs. 


Mr. Roosevelt had gone to Rochester to be 
close at hand while his eldest son, James, was 
Even as 
James moved rapidly toward health, however, 
the illness of Europe became more and more 


operated upon at the Mayo clinic. 


apparent. 


Thus the President, who had planned more 
restful days in his country seat, revamped those 
plans and went directly to the capital to take 
personal command of the nation’s foreign policy. 


The dominance of 
foreign affairs in the 
Presidential mind became 
increasingly evident as 
his special train sped toward and into Washing- 
During a brief stop in Pittsburgh, wires 
were strung through the window of the private 
car, and the President held a long telephone 


NEWS OF EUROPE 
BY WIRE INTO A 
RAILWAY TRAIN 


ton. 


conversation with his Secretary of State. 


When the train reached Washington about 
dinner time that night, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of War climbed aboard as 
soon as the engineer had brought the panting 


locomotive to a stop. 


Secretary Hull opened up his portfolio of 
reports from abroad, and the three conferred 
The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State then emerged 
with grave countenances and drove together to 
the White House for a continuation of their 


for 20 minutes in the private car. 


conversation. 
Next day, the President discussed the effect 


of foreign affairs on the United States further 
with Secretary Hull, Secretary of the Treasury 


Morgenthau and Ambassador-at-Large Norman 
Davis, and then called the Cabinet into after- 
noon session. The President also abandoned his 


plan to speak at the 150th anniversary of the 


nation’s first constitutional convention in Pough- 
keepsie Saturday Sept. 17 because he felt his 
presence was required in Washington. 








! 


head of the Democratic party even slept soundly 
while the ballots were being counted in Mary- 
land and Georgia. 

One afternoon, the President deviated from 
his routine to take a long drive through the 
Minnesota countryside. While he was riding 
among the peaceful fields, Chancellor Hitler 
was delivering his momentous speech at Nurem- 
berg. Most of the world was tuned in by radio, 
but not the President. He received his first 
news of the content of the speech, as he received 
most other foreign news, from a telephone talk 
with Secretary Hull. 


Another afternoon the 


President took a long 
SURPRISE CALL ON drive over muddy dirt 


FARMER SANDTE roads nearly to the Iowa 
state line—so far from Rochester that his driver 
lost the way. 

The Presidential automobile halted before the 
farm of one Fred Sandte in Stewartville. The 
farmer was summoned to supply directions; 
then President and tiller of the soil chatted 
on farm conditions. Farmer Sandte was anxious 
that the President do all he could to prevent 
drop in farm prices. 


PRESIDENT PAYS 





—Harris & Ewing 

THE WORLD BEFORE HIM 
Returning directly to Washington after the suc- 
cessful operation on his son, President Roosevelt 
(right), is met at the train by Secretary of State 
Hull who gives him full details of the interna- 


tional situation. It was his concern over the 
gravity of the European crisis that browght the 
President to Washington instead of back to his 

Hyde Park residence. Upon returning to his home-on-wheels, the 
President learned of the Sudeten six-hour 
ultimatum to Czechoslovakia, but inquiring 
newspapermen gleaned only this cryptic an- 


nouncement: 





However, the President did address the 
Poughkeepsie meeting by radio from the Oval 
Room of the White House. Avoiding comment 
on European affairs, he set forth the thesis that 
the greatest American leaders have been those 
who sought to make the Constitution workable 
in the face of changing conditions. 


“At this time, Minnesota is not a news source 
for events in Europe, Maryland or Maine.” 

Politics was very definitely out of the picture, 
and the only visitors of political note had 
very brief interviews indeed. Gov. Harry Ben- 
son of Minnesota and Joseph Wolf, former 
Minnesota Democratic National committeeman, 
both visited the Presidential car, but only to 
offer their’ good wishes. 


Kind and flattering 
words the President had 
FOR THE FOLK bestowed upon Rochester 
OF ROCHESTER folk as he left their city. 

“You have understood that I have come here 
not as President, but as a father, and you have 
treated me accordingly. I am going away know- 
ing that you are still going to pull for that boy 
of mine and that his wife and my wife are going 
to be in very good hands during the period 
of recovery.” 

While in Rochester, the President had inter- 
spersed his frequent visits to the hospital with 
frequent and long telephone conversations with 
Secretary of State Hull in Washington. 


WORDS OF THANKS 


Although the President rarely cancels a press 
conference, he cancelled two while he observed 
the development of events abroad. He cancelled 
the first in Rochester, and then he cancelled 
the customary Washington session on Friday. 

Presidential plans will depend on the pro- 
gress of events abroad. Mr. Roosevelt called off 
his scheduled speech at Chattanooga Monday 
and will remain in Washington as long as Euro- 
pean affairs continue critical. 



























—Harris & Ewing 
DIRECT FROM LONDON 
Ambassador Kennedy is keeping the State De- 
partment and the White House informed of every 
new move along the international front from his 
vantage post of U. S. diplomatic envoy to the 
Court of St. James. 
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America’s Attitude 
Perplexes Europe 





Diplomats in five countries ponder 
U.S. policy... Would America fight 
with men or money? ... Europe 
seeks an answer. 











ASHINGTON’S attitude is apparently an une 

known factor that has five European coun<- 

tries puzzled, as statesmen review the line-up 
of the great powers in the present emergency. 

The threat presented by the Sudeten question 
in Centtal Europe makes it all-important for 
France, Britain, Germany, Italy and Czechoslo- 
vakia to know where the United States would 
stand in the event of war. 

Would America fight with men or money? That 
is a question now on the lips of leading statese 
men in the five key countries 

They wish they knew the answer. Semi-officia} 
comments in newspapers close to the governe 
ments of these five countries reveal that the 
statesmen are puzzled. 

America has them guessing. 


“MORAL COMMITMENTS” 

Here are some samples of their bewildermen 

President Roosevelt returned hurriedly t 
Washington from Minnesota last week to ta 
charge of American foreign policy. Out @ 
Government conferences came no hint of de 
cisions. Events were moving too swiftly in Europe 
for America to make a statement, was the offi- 
cial explanation. 

Presidential Secretary Stephen Early empha 
sized that the United States bas no moral come 
mitments with European democracies. He made 
this statement just as President Roosevelt began 
a review of the international situation with Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. 

But a few weeks ago in Canada the President 
paid tribute to the “sisterhood of the British 
empire” and promised the United States would 
not stand idly by if Canada is ever invaded. A 
previous speech by Secretary Hull condemned ag- 
gression by dictator nations and expressed syme 
pathy with democracies. 

Are these statements “moral commitments”? 

Britain and France took heart at the words 
of the President and his cabinet officer. They 
thought they had found a friend — a strong, 
wealthy friend. ° 


THE PRESIDENT SAYS “NO” 

Then came a statement from Hyde Park. 

The growing impression in Europe that America 
was normally aligned with the democracies in 
a stop-Hitler movement is 100 per cent wrong, 
said the President. America belongs to no “axis”, 
he emphasized. 

Just the same, semi-official newspapers abroad 
are puzzled by what they deem an inconsistency 
in statements from Washington. 

Berlin thought it knew the trend of American 
policy when “Der Angriff” reported the Presi- 
dent’s “100 per cent wrong” comments with front 
page headlines screaming: 

“Roosevelt's Surprising Refusal 
Mongers of Democratic World.’ 

Rome revealed its bewilderment when Virginio 
Gayda, who often voices the official Fascist opin- 
ions, wrote in an editorial that President Roosee 
velt’s declarations on European affairs are making 
the United States foreign policy “a growing cause 
of confusion and incitement to catastrophe.” 


ANSWERS THAT ARE SOUGHT 

It developed that specialists on foreign affairs 
in Europe could not reconcile the President’s 
“neutrality” assertions and the U. S. Neutrality 
Act with the repeated expressions of sympathy 
for democratic nations that have come from high 
American officials. 

Official silence at the White House and the 
State Department gives Europe no conclusive 
answer to these vexing questions: 

Would America translate her sympathy for 
democracy into an alliance or concrete assistance 
for Britain and France? 

Would Congress repeal the Neutrality Act to 
leave Washington a free hand to deal with foreign 
affairs? 

Is isolationist sentiment in the United States 
strong enough to keep the country unentangled? 

Would Congress let the Johnson Act, which 
forbids loans to foreign governments in default 
to us, remain on the books? 
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picked by the President to drive 
Mr. George from his Senate seat, 
finished third. 

Opposition to the Administra- 
tion also appeared during the 
week in the form of a suit filed 
by a group of North Carolina to- 
bacco growers to prevent collec- 
tion of AAA penalty levies. 

As in similar complaints previ- 
ously filed by Georgia and South 
Carolina tobacco growers, the 
constitutionality of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act was chal- 
lenged and a request made for an 
order restraining collection of 
penalty taxes on tobacco mar- 
keted in excess of individual 
quotas under the crop control 
law. 


With more than twenty million 
persons dependent either on em- 
ployment from public works proj- 
ects or some form of public aid, 
the aid of the needy and unem 
ployed continued to be a maj-r 
problem. 

WPA, officials predicted, would 
reach a peak employment of 3,- 
100,000 persons some time late 
this month. 

At the Treasury, the Federal 
Government's concern over the 
popularity of California’s “Thirty 
Dollars Every Thursday” pension 
plan resulted in an order from 
Secretary Morgenthau that a 
study be made of the effect na- 
tional application of such a plan 
would have on Federal finances. 

In California, local opposition 
to the “Thirty Dollar” proposal 
took a significant turn when 
member banks of the California 
Bankers’ Association were noti- 
fied by letter that they cannot 
handle the proposed scrip war- 
rants. 

In the labor field Elmer F. An- 
drews, Administrator of the 
Wage-and-Hour Division of the 
Labor Department, took the first 
step to determine minimum wages 
under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 by appointing a com- 
mittee to set up such standards 
for the textile industry . 

The United Automobile Work- 
ers and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization ended their 
dispute with a compromise which 
avoided a direct break between 
Homer Martin, head of the auto 
workers’ union, and John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the C. I. O. 

The week drew to a close with 
Prime Minister Chamberlain in 
conference with his cabinet to 
discuss his report brought back 
from his unprecedented three- 
hour peace talk with Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler. Still undecided 
was the issue: Shall it be peace 
or another world war? 





Economic cross-currents 
make for unsettlement in 
both major parties. 

The old-age pension sen- 
timent is cited as a principal 
reason. 

What the primaries fore- 
shadow for the developing 
political campaign is out- 
lined in the accompanying 
article. 








NE of the most unusual political 
campaigns in American history 
is in prospect for the next five weeks 
If any doubt remained that it 
would be unusual, that doubt was 
removed by results in the most re- 
cent nominating primaries and the 
reaction to those results. 

A State by State examination of 
the Democratic and Republican 
tickets reveals anew that each party 
is one of “Strange Bedfellows.” 

Asking for election under the 
Democratic banner are candidates 
considered by President Roosevelt 
to be reactionaries, and candidates 
considered by him to be impractical 
visionaries. Many in the first 
group have called for “less Govern- 
ment”; many in the second would 
invoke more and more Government 
control. 

Asking for election under the Re- 
publican banner are candidates who 
would dole out taxpayers’ money 
generously for the aged, and candi- 
dates who demand an end of “ex- 
travagance in Washington.” 

Townsendism is the talk in the 
first group almost as much as Re- 
publicanism. Members of the second 
group decry the public sentiment of 
which Townsendism is an_ ex- 
pression. 


WHAT MAINE RESULT SHOWED 

The election in Maine on Sept. 11 
illustrated the unusual situation. 

Attacks on the New Deal helped 
to return the Republican Governor 
and the three Republican Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to office 
But another factor, to which weight 
was given by commentators, was the 
support of the Republican cause by 
the Townsend Old Age Pension or- 
ganization in the State. 

Reports have come from several 
States of Republicans voting in 
Democratic primaries to help oust 
New Deal supporters from Congress, 
or .o help renominate Democratic 
opponents of the Roosevelt policies. 

Bu: accounts of the election vot- 
ing ‘n Maine told of conservative 
Republicans voting Democratic be- 
cause of opposition to the Townsend 
plan 

Such party splits on economic is 
sues have occurred time and again. 
The present one is made the more 
unusual, however,. by President 
Roosevelt’s personal effort in the 
Democratic primaries to bring about 
the defeat of candidates not deemed 
by him to be “liberal.” 


FAILURE OF THE “PURGE” 

In every State where the Admin- 
istration sought to raise a “liberal 
vs. conservative” issue for the nom- 
ination of a Democrat to the Senate, 
the vote was against the Adminis- 
tration. 

Only the votes in Maryland and 
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WQLISGWALAI 8 POLITICAL ISSUES STATE PRIMARIES FORESHADOW: 
TOWNSENDISM, LIBERALISM, SPENDING, RELIEF POLICY AT STAKE 


Georgia last week were needed to 
complete that record. 

Although labeled by the President 
as one who has “betrayed the New 
Deal and will again,” Senator 
Tydings romped away from _ the 
White House candidate against him 
in Maryland. 

Although labeled a “dyed-in-the- 
wool conservative” by the President, 
Senator George was returned to the 
Senate for the fourth time from 
Georgia. 

Again, Connecticut Democrats in 
convention renominated Senator 
Lonergan despite his lukewarm at- 
titude toward the New Deal. The 
Admunistration did not uppose him 
as it had the other two Senators. 


COURT BILL OPPONENTS 

Reports about the “purge” from 
the beginning have been that it was 
directed against nire Senators who 
helped to defeat the Supreme Court 
enlargement bill last year. The 
others besides Tydings, George and 
Lonergan were Gillette of Iowa, 
Clark of Missouri, Smith of South 
Carolina, McCarran of Nevada, Ad- 
ams of Colorado and Van Nuys ‘of 
Indiana. 

But, White House 
not, the Democrats in each State 
Stood by the incumbent Senator 
It remains to be seen how many of 
them will survive Republican at- 
tacks in the November election 

If the majority of them do sur- 
vive, opposition to continued 
heavy spending by the Federal 
Government is expected to make 
itself felt on the Democratic side of 
the Senate. More barriers may be 
placed in the way of the New Deal 
supporters of “pump-priming” by 
members of the President’s own 
party than by members of the small 
Republican minority. 

The possibility of an anti-Admin- 
istration coalition on the spending 
question is presented. Whatever in- 
dividual Republican candidates fo! 
nomination promised in their pri- 
mary campaigns, the national lead- 
ers intend to keep attacking the 
Roosevelt fiscal policy. 

The Republican National Commit- 
tee has evidenced that determination 
afresh in a 1938 edition of “Promise 
and Performance,” a pamphlet that 
undertakes to make the President’s 
past words speak against him. 

From the 1933 Inaugural Address, 
for example: 

“We address ourselves to putting 
our national house in order and 
making income balance outgo.” 

An estimate then is made that the 
Federal deficit has increased more 
than seventeen billion dollars since 
that date. Not a few anti-New Deal 
Democratic legislators apparently 
feel strongly on the subject. 


THE ELECTION PROBLEM 

An interesting question arises. 

President Roosevelt said, in un- 
dertaking his primary campaigning, 
that it was as head of the Demo- 
cratic Party, not as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Subsequently he said he 
would prefer to see voters elect 
“liberal” Republicans where the 
Democratic nominees were “con- 
servative.” 

The observation was made in dis- 
cussing principles, not this or that 
specific contest. 

Might any case arise in which the 
Administration will advocate the 
defeat of a Democrat on Nov. 8? 

The consensus among political 
leaders in Washington at present is 
that no case will arise. The White 
House has thrown its support to 
Senator Norris, the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent, and to the Farmer-Labor 
ticket in Minnesota in the past; but 
no situation comparable to what 
brought those decisions is apparent 
now. 

The President himself had noth- 
ing to say when the Maryland and 
Georgia returns came in. Signifi- 
cantly, however, Democratic Chair- 
man Farley congratulated Senator 
Tydings at once. And Mr. Farley 
was understood to be no less anxious 
for his defeat than was Mr. Roose- 
velt. He also congratulated Senator 
George. 

The primaries held in eight 
States other than Maryland and 
Georgia last week produced no such 
uncomfortable feeling within the 
Administration. In none of the 
eight was a national issue presented. 

Nevertheless, the contests demon- 
strated further the confusion of 
sentiment within the major parties 
on the pension issue. 


OLD-AGE PENSION ISSUE 
Democrats in the State of. Wash- 
ington, usually listed among the 
“liberal” States, rejected a Townsend 
candidate to renominate Senator 
Bone—a New Deal supporter. The 
size of the Bone majority came as 
somewhat of a surprise in view of 
the strength of the pension bloc in 
the West, as demanstrated by the 
nomination of Sheridan Downey 
over Senator McAdvo in California. 
Republicans in supposedly con- 
servative New Hampshire, on the 
other hand, nominated a Townsend 
supporter for the Senate—Repre- 
| sentative Tobey. Senator Brown, 
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S the issue of the “purge” begins to fade, after 
‘A voters refused to heed the President's advice, 
more Democratic 
their place on the ballot. 
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and Tydings were nominated in face of White 
House opposition. 
part in Colorado or Connecticut where Senators 
Adams and Lonergan, anti-New Deal on some 
major White House proposals, were renominated. 


The “purge” issue played no 
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portation: The strong alloys of Aluminum are 
the Safe Way to Lightness. 

Buses have to be light, these days. Dead 
load is expensive to havfl around. Operators 
have to have buses spacious enough to carry 
many passengers in comfort, yet light enough 


to be agile in starting and economical to run. 


and safety is a clear call for Aluminum. 

Nature made Aluminum light, and research 
has made it strong. With this unbeatable combi- 
nation, builders can throw off thousands of 


Attorney General 
this st: 


the 


From the very beginning of the trend to 
lightness, bus builders and operators have 
recognized that the need for both lightness 


Democratic 


con 


ticut, saying he wa 

the past bury its dead.” 

r on the Republican side, 
about party nominees 
here and there with 

at the headquarters 
ies is to make the New 
the issue 
Chairman Hamilton 
Maine and Maryland 
showed indisputably “that 
> New Deal, despite all the billion 
dollar blank checks it has, can not 
buy its continuance in power with 
other people’s money.” 

“Not only were all of Maine’s 

three Republican Representatives 

in the House re-elected,” Mr. Hamil- 


s willing # ton added, “but two of them were 


re-elected by increased pluralities 
and all three received a larger pro- 
portion of the total vote cast than 
they did in 1936 

“Mr. Roosevelt made his personal 
leadership of the Democratic party 
the paramount issue in Maryland. 
On that issue he has been repudi- 
ated, has gone down to ignominious 
defeat—and in a State which two 
years ago gave him an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

“What further evidence is needed 
to demonstrate that with its power 
to buy elections gone, the New Deal 
is through?” 

Republicans also took encourage- 
ment from an increase of almost 


200,000 over 1936 in the party pri- 
mary vote in Michigan. Estimates 
of gains they will make in the 
House of Representatives in Novem- 
ber were revised upward. A few 
Republicans talked about getting a 
majority. 


DEMOCRATIC ALIGNMENT 

Democrats in Washington passed 
off the predictions lightly, pointing 
out that 128 of their party would 
have to be defeated to overturn the 
majority. They expressed more in- 
terest in what relations between the 
President and Congress will be in 
the next session. 

Two views prevailed. 

Failure of the “purge” was con- 
strued in some quarters to fore- 
shadow more independence of the 
White House on the part of the 
Legislative branch. Members of the 
anti-New Deal bloc of Democrats 
are expected to organize more vigor- 
ously and openly in an attempt to 
curb Executive powers. 

In contrast, other observers were 
inclined to expect the President to 
assert leadership more effectively 
than in the last Congress. He has 
indicated the “purge” was only a 
beginning toward riveting the Demo- 
cratic Party to “liberal” founda- 
tions, so far as he is concerned. 

Veterans at the Capitol said that 
legislators will think twice before 
voting on important issues if con- 
fronted by the possibility of Roose- 
velt opposition at the next election. 
The cost of such a campaign might 
be heavy. 

Whichever way it goes, the cleav- 
age in both major parties appears 
destined to persist in view of the 
way a number of primary contests 
turned out. That cleavage is gen- 
erally expected to lead to a struggle 
for dominance in both parties at 
the Presidential nominating con- 
ventions of 1940. 














NDER THE RAINBOW COLORS of the modern 


bus is the most significant fact in trans- 











Every important bus builder in America uses 














pounds of weight and still have a structure 
that is inherently stiff, dependably rigid, strong, 
and able to absorb the impacts of service. 


this safe way to lightness. They build through- 
out of strong Aluminum Alloys, in the form of 
rolled and extruded shapes, sheet and rod, 
castings and forgings. They build economi- 
cally, because Aluminum is easy to fabricate. 
Ordinary shop techniques are quickly adapt- 
ed to handle this versatile metal. 

Operators get, with Aluminum, not only 
weight saving with safety, but a bus that is 
easy and economical to maintain, and that 
has a high salvage value when the equip- 
ment becomes obsolete, 
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A LIFTABLE IDEA: ALUMINUM 
IS THE SAFE WAY TO LIGHTNESS 

The whole transportation industry has adopt- 
ed this simple idea. The airplane is Alumi- 
num; buses, you have just read about. Rail- 
roads use this safe way to lightness for pas- 
senger cars, tank cars, and other equipment. 
Streetcars, too. Truck bodies and truck tanks 
are lightened with Aluminum. Bicycles and 
outboard motors. Gas engine and Diesel 
engine pistons and other parts. 

Remember: Aluminum is the safe way to 
Lightness. It's a liftable idea, which we can 
help you put into practice, 
Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf 


economically, 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 











The Questr 


Charles P. Taft 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman, 
National Citizens Committee of 
the Community Mobilization for 
Human Needs, 


answers: 
HE effort to prevent “paupers” 
from voting is a relic of the at- 


titude of mind which existed at the 
time of the adoption of the Eliza- 
bethan Poor Laws. It results from 
the blaming of relief workers for the 
mistakes of the Government in han- 


dling the relief prcblem. The ar- 
guments are exactly the same as 
those presented in opposition to 
manhood suffrage from the time 
when it was first proposed in Eng- 
land in 1647 until the last state in 


eliminated prop- 
1852. 

emocracy the 
very individual 
a right to make 


the United States 
erty qualifications 

The basis 
conviction that e 
a& person and has 
his contribution, !arge or small, to 
the community life. That principle 
is expressed in the right of man- 
hood suffrage, and the right to vote 
should not be denied by reason of 
being on the relief rolls. Rather 
should we use every effort to bring 
about an intelligent and honest so- 
lution of the unemployment prob- 
lem, entirely divorced from politics. 


is 


d 
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Oscar C. Fitts . 


Ludlow, Vermont; Member, Com- 
mittee on Defense of Liberties, 
American Bar Association, 


answers: 
REAFFIRM my sincere devotion 
to the principles as promulgated 
in the Constitution of Vermont. 
“That all elections ought to be 
free and without corruption, and 
that all freemen, having a suffi- 





cient, evident, common interest 
with, and attachment to the com- 
munity, have a right to elect 
officers, and be elected into 
office, agreeably to the regulations 
made in this constitution.” (Ver- 
mont Constitution, Chapter I, 
Article 8th.) 
and 


“That every member of society 
hath a right to be protected in 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
property, and therefore is bound 
to contribute his proportion to- 
wards the expense of that protec- 
tion, and yield his personal serv- 
ice, when necessary, or an equiva- 
lent thereto,...” (Vermont Con- 
stitution, Chapter I, Article 9th.) 

so that unless and until a man has 
exercised his privilege of contribut- 
ing his mite of a poll tax for the 
good of the Government, he is not 
called upon to perform his duty 
of participating in the selection of 
those who are to govern. A person 
should not be denied the right to 
vote merely because on so-called re- 
lief UNLESS the “relief” is the re- 
lief of a political party rather than 
of the person involved. 

Also each and every state law on 
the subject of pauper vote should be 
enforced in respect to relief workers 
as well as those unquestionably sup- 
porting themselves, but no dis- 
crimination should be made for or 
against a person who, unable to se- 
cure private employment, is honestly 
and earnestly pursuing honest work 
for a fair wage. 

Vermont—one of the last great 








CHARLES P. TAFT 





strongholds of democratic govern- 
ment—has many citizens employed 
on work sometimes termed “relief” 
but they are still citizens of Ver- 
mont, recognized as such, treated as 
such and, I am glad to say, honored 
as such 


Rt. Rev. Edward L. 
Parsons 


San Francisco, Calif.; Vice Chair- 
man, The American Civil 
Liberties Union; 


answers: 

N MY judgment it would be abso- 

lutely contrary to the meaning of 
democracy to deprive those who are 
on relief of their votes. 

The matter does not need to be 
argued. It is quite enough to say 
that the great bulk of these people 
are not on relief through their own 
fault. To deprive them of the vote 
would be a first step in taking gov- 
ernment out of the hands of the 
people and putting it in the hands of 
those who happen to have an eco- 
nomic advantage. 

In answer to question 2, I would 
say that “pauper”, if it appears in 
the constitution of any State refer- 
red unquestionably to a very dif- 


ferent type of person from those 


who constitute the great bulk of 
persons on relief. 





Arthur W. Howe, Jr., 


Harrisburg, Pa.; Secretary, 
Department of Public Assistance, 
Pennsylvania, 


answers: 

AM heartily in accord with Presi- 

dent Roosevelt's views and feel 
that under our present theory of be- 
lief this Commonwealth and the 
present Administration does not 
feel that there is any stigma at- 
tached to being on relief or work re- 
lief, but rather that it is an unfor- 
tunate condition brought about by 
the fact that industry does not ap- 
pear to be in a position to employ 
those who ask for work. 

It seems to me it would be far bet- 
ter to consider the question of how 
people can be offered private em- 
ployment and be absorbed by in- 
dustry, rather than to in any way 
attack them in their present unfor- 
tunate condition brought about by 
no fault of theirs. 


"$30 Every Thursday” Under 


iggy tat cry of 
A lars Every Thursday” 
nation-wide discussion. 


evokes 


The unique pension plan on which 
Sheridan Downey rode to victory in 
the California Democratic primary 


for Senator has stirred comment 
throughout the country. Even the 
State of Maine has not been im- 
mune, 

That the heads of the Federal 
Government are concerned was 


shown last week when Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., ordered his Department to make 
a study of the effect such a pension 
plan would have on_ Federal 
finances should its sponsors ever 
attempt to apply it on a national 
scale. 

The most unorthodox features of 
the plan were those that excited 
interest at the Treasury. These 
features are: 

(1) To pay larger pensions to 
more people than under the ex- 
isting old-age retirement laws. 

(2) To pay those larger and 
more humerous pensions in a 
new kind of State-issued scrip 
which has no value unless the 
holder validates it each week with 
a two-cent stamp. 


PROBLEMS THAT ACCRUE 


Problems that now confront stu- 
dents of the pian at the Treasury 
are: 

Can the nation afford to pay its 

~ 


Thirty Dol- ¢ old people as much as $30 every 


week, regardless of their financial 
Status? 

Can the country afford pensions 
to the one-sixth of its population 
that is more than 50 years of age 
and who might be expected to re- 
tire to enjoy the leisure promised by 
the California plan? Present laws 
set the retirement age at 65. Only 
one-twentieth of the population is 
over 65. 

Will scrip work? 

If pensioners rush to spend their 
scrip to avoid having to stamp it, 
can the country’s workers and mer- 
chants stand the $1.04 tax that 
must be affixed in stamps to every 
scrip dollar before it may be re- 
deemed? 

President Roosevelt has indicated 
by inference that he would answer 
“no” to these questions. He placed 
the California plan in a class with 
other panaceas that he called 
“short cuts to Utovia.” 


BANKS CANNOT HANDLE 


Local opposition to the “Thirty- 
Dollar” proposal took a significant 
turn when member banks of the 
California Bankers’ Association were 
notified by letter that they cannot 
handle the proposed scrip warrants. 


Lauder Hodges, the Association’s 
executive manager, said the war- 
rants would be “simply pieces of 


paper giving the person who holds 
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*Mrs. Sarah Oliver 


Hulswit 


Suffern, N. Y.; Chairman, 
Women’s Rebellion, 


answers: 





Should persons be denied the 
to vote because they are on relief 
rolls? Yes? 


If persons supported by public 
funds are allowed to vote, dishonest 
politicians can keep themselves i 
power forever by putting enough 
people on relief to outvote the citi- 
zens who are paying the bills. 

If this is not being done, why do 
our relief rolls increase a million 
or more in the summer months be- 
fore a national election, yet always 


n 
n 


drop in summer months when no 
election is held? Aliow politicians to 
buy votes in this fashion and the 
only difference between us and the 
old slaves of the South will be that 


they at least were spared the farce 
of being paid for their labor, only to 


have it taken awav from them by 
their masters. 

We will always have politicians, 
both Democratic and Republican 
who would rather become masters 


than remain our servants. For this 
reason, those persons on relief being 
supported by public funds should 
not ask for a free meal ticket as well 
as a ballot. Only by giving up one or 
the other, can they save themselves 
as well as from the tyranny of 
self-seeking politicians — always 
ready to racketeer in human misery 
to keep themselves in power. 


us, 


Should any state law on the sub- 
ject of “pauper” vote be enforced in 
respect to relief workers? 

Yes. As one of my members said, 
“‘Pauper’ may sound harsh, but it 
is a tame word compared to ‘bribery 
coercion or purge.’” 

Those who buy votes as well as 
those who sell them have always 
been scorned by the American peo- 
ple. Our New Dea! public servants 
have used their great power and th? 
taxpayers’ money to mislead, bribe 
or coerce millions of the unfortunate 
citizens of this country into voting 
as the New Deal wishes, 


QUOTES EARLIER STATEMENT 

Following is the statement I made 
in reply to the President’s state- 
ment: 

“New Deal Senators and Repre- 
sentatives voted down three amend- 
ments in the last session of Congress 
to take politics out of relief. 

“Politicians may feel we women 
are too stupid to know anything 
about government, but we are not 
so stupid that we do not realize that 
when the Administration fights all 
attempts to take politics out of re- 
lief, that they are using money to 
control the free vote of unfortunate 
people of our country... 

“If the people on relief and WPA 
were not allowed to vote, we would 
have no New Deal; business could 
go ahead and prosperity return. Mr. 
Hopkins said the record showed the 
relief rolls dropped in Summer... 


“Every year when no Congress- 
ional election comes up, the relief 
rolls have dropped in the Summer 
months. This speaks for itself. 

“I will fight to the death the tak- 
ing away of votes of free citizens. 
Yet I will fight those voting who 
are no longer free to vote as they 
see fit.” 


the Microscope 


+ them the privilege of paying a two- 


cent tax every week.” 

Californians will vote in November 
to determine whether “Thirty Dol- 
lars Every Thursday” shall become 
an amendment to the State’s con- 
stitution. 

Among the first effects of popular 
interest in this plan has been ef- 
forts to speed up the Administra- 
tion’s plans to liberalize the present 


Social Security Act pension pay- 
ments. 
Perhaps stimulated by the re- 


Sults of the California primary, Ad- 
ministration spokesmen _ disclose 
that the next Congress may be asked 
to amend the Soical Security Act. 
Changes contemplated would ad- 
vance the starting year for blanket 
old-age insurance pensions from 
1942 to 1940; would increase the 
maximum amount the Federal Gov- 
ernment may contribute toward a 
pension from $15 a month per per- 
son to perhaps $25 a month; would 
lower the amount of the largest old- 
age insurance pensions which are 
scheduled to be paid beginning in 


1942 and raise the amount of the 
smallest pensions. 

The activity in Washington is 
taken to mean that if California's 


scrip proposal should ever become 
a national issue the Administration 
would not be without a complete 
dossier of economic and _ political 
facts on the plan. 


n 
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Ts right of the army of people on Relief and Work Relief 
rolls to vote at the polls is challenged and defended in discus- 


sions in many States. 


Eleven States, including New Jersey, dis- 


qualify “paupers” but New Jersey's Attorney General has ruled 
no one may be considered a pauper except after a judicial pro- 
ceeding, and that mass designation of any group as “paupers” 


would be illegal. 


men’s Rebellion,” an 


He made this ruling in a petition of “The Wo- 
organization 


allegedly anti-Adminis- 


tration, headed by Mrs. Sarah Oliver Hulswit of Suffern, N. Y., 
| which threatens to carry the fight into various States to disqual- 


ify Relief enrollees. 


President Roosevelt, taking cognizance of this movement, says 
any such restriction would be about as sensible as to limit the 


vote to men who have the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


To ap- 


praise sentiment, The United States News asked a number of 
State party chairman, Relief executives, legislators and others 
to express their views on these questions: 


1, Should persons be denied the right to vote because 


they are on relief rolls? 


2. Should any State law on the subject of 


‘pauper” vote 


be enforced with respect to Relief workers? 


Replies are presented herewith. 


Dr. Louis T. Wright 


New York City; Chairman, Board 
of Directors, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 

People, 


answers: 


* 


no 


answer to your 
an emphatic 


my opinion the 
two questions is 
When the franchise is denied to 
any American citizen, otherwise 
qualified by character and _ intelli- 
gence, because of that person being 
on relief through no fault of his own, 
then Gqemocracy wil! have died. 

Not only do I strongly feel that 
American citizens should not be de- 
nied the right to vote because they 
are on relief, and that no State law 
on the subject of ‘pauper” vote be 
enforced in respect to relief workers, 
but I go further and assert that the 
poll tax should be speedily abolished 
wherever it is required. 

One of the reasons why democ- 
racy is a laughing stock and a dead 
letter in most of the southern States 
is that the poll tax is used to dis- 
franchise not only Negro citizens 
but a large percentage of white citi- 
zens as well. 





Senator Sheppard 


Democrat, of Texas; Chairman, 
Senate Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Senatorial Campaign Ex- 
penditures, 


answers: 


N reply to your letter, I note that 
the first query you desire me to 
answer reads: 

“1. Should persons be denied the 
right to vote because they are on 
relief rolls?” 

My answer is “No.” 
Your second query is: 

“2. Should any State law on the 
subject of ‘pauper’ vote be enforced 
in respect to relief workers?” 
My answer is that, in my 

ment, any State law under which 
paupers are excluded from voting, 
which may be construed to include 
relief workers, should be repealed. 


judg- 


Rep. U. S. Guyer 


Republican of Kansas; Member, 
House Committees on Judiciary 
and on Elections, 


answers: 

\ Y REPLY to each of the ques- 
| tions asked is in the negative. 
These persons receiving relief are for 
the most part the victims of an eco- 
nomic disorder, and should not for 
that reason be denied the right of a 





a Wide World 
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voice in the conduct of their govern- 
ment as expressed by the ballot. 

I do feel very strongly, however, 
that there should be a penalty on 
the coercion practiced which preys 
on the misfortune of poverty and 
utilizes tax funds to build up politi- 
cal power. Relief should be impar- 





+ tially administered to those in need 
of it, and the recipient of relief 
should be free to vote his own opin- 
ions without coercion from any per- 


son. 

It would be desirable that each 
State enact laws punishing those 
who seek to become political dic- 


tators by building their power on the 
misery of the unfortunate. Perhaps 
the withdrawal of the ballot from 
these persons would be a helpful so- 
lution. 


Mary E. Woolley 


Westport, New York; Vice Chair- 
man, The American Civil 
Liberties Union, 


answers: 

AGREE with the President that 
| barring relief workers from elec- 
tions would be just as sensible as to 
limit the franchise to “men who had 








MARY E. WOOLLEY 





the degree of Bachelor of Arts”, 

In other words I am absolutely not 
in favor of denying persons the right 
to vote because they are on relief 
rolls. 

No State law on the subject of 
“pauper” vote should be enforced in 
respect to relief workers. 


SHOULD STATES DENY RIGHT TO VOTE 
TO PERSONS ON THE RELIEF ROLLS? 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 








Clayton E. Freeman 


Trenton, N. J.; Chairman, New 
Jersey Republican State Com- 
mittee, 

answers: 


CANNOT express too emphatically 


I 


mv utter abhorrence and inten- 
tion to oppose any movement which 
seeks to establish the abominable 


principle that unfortunate men and 
women on the relief rolls of New Jer- 


sey or any other State be denied 
their inalienable American right to 
vote. 

Reports that ill-advised efforts 


have been made to establish such a 
principle here in New Jersey and 
elsewhere will bring quick condem- 
nation from persons good will 
everywhere. 

That any responsible group of citi- 
zens would even remotely entertain 
such an idea, regardless of what 
literal provisions of the law 


of 


the 
in this 
State may be, is a thought that will 
shock the heart and conscience of 
charitably disposed men and women 
everywhere, 

Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in this State have been 
driven in extremity to the relief 
rolis, by the economic stress of the 
past few years. The majority are 
accepting assistance as a last resort 
and because they cannot find work. 

They are the victims and casuals 
of unprecedented depression, de- 
serving not only our material help 
but also our understanding, sympa- 
thy and good will. 

The suggestion that a large group 
of citizens should be considered in 
line for mass disenfranchisement 
will not be treated seriously, 


Dr. George E. Vincent 
Greenwich, Conn.; Acting Presi- 
dent, Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., 


answers: 


By 
BELIEVE that 


Telegraph) 
advocates of gen- 
eral disfranichisement for per- 
sons on relief show themselves 
economically ill-informed, socially 
callous and politically naive 
As to existing laws, the indiscrim- 


inate extension of the term “pau- 
per” to people on relief would seem 
to be a strained ii.terpretation. 


The Record Primary Vote In 1938 and In Other Years: 
More Ballots Cast In 28 States Than Four Years Ago 


(See Pictogram and Article on Page 1) 


FFICIAL reports or estimates of 
the total votes cast in the party 
primaries of 28 States in 1934, 1936 
and 1938, disclose 2 marked increas: 
in participation by 
The increase was 15.4 per cent be- 
tween 1934 and the present year. The 
vote increased in 22 States, dimin- 
ished in six. 

The data, tabulated below, are not 
complete for all the States in which 
primaries have been held to date 
because officials in some States said 


the voters. 


Primary Vote 








} 


+ 
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the information requested was not 
available 
The explanation was given that a 


final report on the recent California 
primary, for example, would not be 
available for severa! weeks. Officials 
there and declined 
make an estimate of the vote cast 
The figures given in most cases are 
for primaries in which there were 
State-wide contests. In others the 
report or estimate was based on the 
f tl in the district 
Congress 


elsewhere to 


total o le votes “ast 





primarie: 


»>*Primary Vote 

















1934 1938 1934- 1936 

DR. Aneceesawe<s ° 306,000 310,000 3.3 ine. 230,983 
PIR. 00sscecees ° 295,730 423.980 106 inc 242.906 
Es 06056086660006 86,693 107.788 24.3 ing 94,200 
Rls scscsecsececens Blane 2.294.171 7.5 ine 2,584,713 
Ee on gnesndeeesee 485,195 415,473 14.3 dec. 413,666 
BAN, coccccesccces 448.599 385,223 14.1 dec 285,347 
Serr 392,024 584,720 49.1 ine. 643,513 
| ETT CTT ETT 118,991 124,815 4.8 ine. 114,781 
Ms 6-0de5nedeneees 347,77 358,000 2.9 ine 120,158 
S., #603%0004008 760,339 1,000,060 31.5 ine 872,988 
BERETA. ..cnssevesace 713,652 769.376 7.8 ine 534,309 
EO: 004000066064 171,582 116,728 31.9 dex 196,497 
Mo cecvccvceves 938,849 924,826 14 de 1,087,426 
BEIG. coveesecencs 132,649 14.3 ine 151,435 
OD. sccncereceses 408,238 2: 20.2 dec 297,291 
30,304 32,556 7.4 ine Unrecorded 
368,386 512,470 39.1 ine 516,864 

226,621 224,716 8 dec 222,245 

1,334,619 1,562,934 17.1 ine 1,086,195 
582,556 614,223 5.4 1¢ 531,248 

221,353 245,001 10.6 ine 236,991 

1,756,996 2,512,343 42.2 1,268,436 

292,621 336,956 15.1 in 275,470 

156,736 179,038 14.2 inc 170,138 

269,522 357,695 32 inc 358,517 

1,000,426 1,149,085 14.8 inc 1,071,377 

313,416 381.475 21.7 ine 501,146 

65,911 71.517 8.5 ine 70,337 

Total ..esecceee 14,264,013 16.472.099 15.4 ine. | 14.179 171 


s 


September 19, 1938 


“Aubrey Williams 


Deputy Administrator, Works 
Progress Administrator for 
United States, 


answers: 
rYHE PROPOSAL to bar persons on 
relief and WPA rolls from exer- 
cising the right of suffrage is so ab- 
te require serious 
dise It is opposed to the spirit 
of democracy and subversive of our 
democratic institutions 

Instead of seeking to limit the 
right to vote, we should be thinking 
on how to remove those last traces 
of colonial property restrictions on 
suffrage — the pol] taxes which in 
some States prevent great numbers 
of our citizens from participating in 
the democratic process. 

Thomas Jefferson, in advocating 
universal suffrage, said 

“It has been thought 
tion restrained by confining the 
of suffrage to a few of the 
wealthier of the pecple but it would 
be more effectually restrained by an 
extension of that right to such num- 
bers would bid defiance to the 
means of corruptien.” 
And Abraham Lincoln denounced 

the vanguard, the miners and 
of returning despotism,” 
who sought “to supplant the princi- 
les of free government and re- 
tore those of classification, caste 
and legitimacy.” 

I am confident that the present 
proposal to establish a caste system 
of voting will not get very far in the 
face of the awakened democratic 
consciousness of the American peo- 
ple. 


surd as scarcely 


ussion 


that corrup- 
is 


right 


as 


as 


sappers 


I 


Robert Fechner 


Washington, D. C.; Director, 
The Civilian Conservation Corps, 


answers: 
T Is persona! and unofficial 
opinion that no person should 
be denied the right to vote because 
he or she is on a relief roll. Gen- 
erally such persons are on relief 
rolls because they are unable to se- 
cure employment due to circum- 
Stances over which they have no 
control. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
of which I have the honor to be Di- 
rector, was establisied for the pur- 


my 


pose of providing employment for 
youthful citizens of the United 


States, who are unemployed and in 
need of employment, and, to a lim- 
ited extent, for war veterans, 
through the performance of useful 
public work in connection with the 
conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the United 
States. 

There are enrolled in the Civilian 


Conservation Corps approximately 
273,000 young men, between the 
ages of 17 and 23 years, many of 
whom are of voting age, and ap- 
proximately 27,000 veterans of the 
World War and of previous wars, 


and under no streich of imagination 
could I feel that these men should 
be denied the right of suffrage due 
to the fact that in order to assist in 
Supporting their families it was nec- 
for them to enroll in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 


essary 


Katharine T. Greeff 


Mahwah, N. J.; Member, 
The Women's Rebellion, 


answers: 

NSWERING your letter. I would 
‘¥ first like to correct the error that 
the Women’s Rebellion is incorpo- 
rated. President Roosevelt was mis- 
informed in that respect. 

I personally do not believe that 
any American citizen should be de- 
nied the right to vote according to 
his conscience. Unfortunately, the 
votes of persons on relief have in 
many cases been influenced by po- 
litical pressure, for the purpose of 
nominating and electing New Deal 
candidates. 

Measures to take relief out of na- 
tional politics have been defeated by 


Ss 





administration majorities. We 
should recognize the fact that what- 
ever party is in power, food and 


clothing will 
needy. 

The ability of every individual to 
vote as he sees fit is the corner stone 
of a free nation. However, to pro- 
hibit a citizen, supported by his gov- 
ernment, from voting, is a choice of 
the lesser of two evils, rather than 
to have his vote directly or indirectly 
purchased. 


be provided for the 
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HE map of Europe, redrawn in inces were absorbed by Greater 
such calm deliberation nineteen Germany 

years ago, may be ch ged aga f Prague took the course of a sov- 

f Hitler has his way reign nation jealous of its exist- 

he German Chancellor, who now ence Loud hints that Britain and 

nakes political decisions for seventy France were willing to see a pleb- 





is believed to b 
change 


Germans 


to 


milion 





another 


x1lous 


} an 











clause 








illing 
iscite in the Sudeten areas and migh 


consider revision of the Czech fron- 








of the ill-starred Ve. les treaty tiers made the cabinet in Prague 

To find out what kind of a change more determined than ever. Presi- 
Hitler wanted, Bi in’s Prime Min dent Benes’ government ordered 
1 Neville Chamberlain, made Henlein arrested for treason. But 
t most popular gesture of his ca- by that time the Sudeten leader had 
| What are the statesmen in Washington and Europe think- 


ing as the Czech crisis moves 
Factors in the war-peace e 


on with lightning speed? 
quation are given here. 





reer last week At the age of 69 
the British statesman took off on 
his first airplane flight to confer 


with Hitler at his Berchtesgaden re- 
He came flying 
don, tight-lipped, 
with King and 
ing with Hitler 

If early reports 
ler demanded 


back to Lon- 
conference 
before talk- 


treat. 
for 
cabinet 
again 


are borne out Hit- 


A 
é 


1.—Cession Germany of 
Czechoslovakia's Sudeten German 
area; 
2.—Synchronization of Czech 
oslovakia’s foreign policy with 
Germany's; i.e.. end of Czecho- 
slovakia’s treaties of mutual as- 
sistance with Russia and France. 
3.—Coordination of what 
left of Czechoslovakia after an- 
nexation with Germany's eco- 
nomic policy; notably German 
control of the output of the Czech 
Skoda munitions works. 
It was a strange, relentless chain 
of events that imperiled the map 
of Europe 


HOW WAR DANGER FLARED 

A political sore in the Sudeten re- 
gion of Czechoslovakia nad infected 
the world with war fever within the 
short space of one week. What had 
once been a dispute over minorily 
rights and autonomy for 3,500,000 
Sudetic Germans became in seven 
days a crisis that had the following 
immediate effects: 

Chamberlain 
Europe teetered 
breadth of war. 

Far-flung units British 
Commonwealth of Nations were con- 
sulted by the mother country 

The President of the United States 
hurried from the sickbed of his son 


to 


1S 


the 
a 


alr as 
hair’s 


took to 


within 


of the 


to a conference wit his cabinet of- 
ficers 

Britain hastily summoned her 
houses of Parliament. 

Frenchmen forgot factional dif- 
ferences and prepared to unite to 
support a cabinet framed on na- 


tional lines, representing all shades 
of politi 
The demands 


fortunes 


cal opinion 

and even the 
of Konrad Henlein 
the former gymnastic teacher who 
spoke for the Sudeten German 
party, seemed dwarfed by these 
consequences. 


CLASH OF NATIONALS 


The march of events was set in 
motion by Adolf Hitler's three-hour 
closing address the Nazi party 
igress at Nuremberg. 

Already before he began to speak 
tempers were short in the Sudeten 
region of Czechoslovakia. A fourth 
Czech plan to settle the minority 
dispute had been rejected. Sudeten 
Germans had clashed all along the 
border with Czech police. 

Hitler’s Nuremberg speech 
tained no pledge of action but its 
rasping tones and personal refer- 
ences Czech President Edouard 
Benes ignited more serious Sudeten 
demonstrations 

Henleinists stormed police bar- 
racks in the border zone and fought 
hand to hand with Czech citizens. 

Prague, proud of its twenty years’ 
history as capital of the Czecho- 
slovak republic, answered the Sude- 
ten demonstrations with ac for 
martial law 


per 


sonal 


to 


cor 





con- 


to 


all 


Czech martial law lead to the Hen- 
leinists’ six-hour ultimatum The 
Czechoslovak cabinet ignored the 


ultimatum as coming from a politi- 


cal party and answered with more 
martial law Two Czech classes 
were mobilized and moved to the 


frontier. 


HITLER STAYED HIS HAND 

Bloodshed and deaths in the bor- 
der provinces followed, with 99 dis- 
tricts under military rule, a score 
of persons dead and many more re- 
ported injured 


Sudetens kept asking incoming 
» travelers from Germany: “Did you 
see any German troops along the 


road?” “When is Hitler coming?” 
itler did not come. He sat in 
Berchtesgaden giving no hint of his 
plans while prospects of any under- 
standing between the Czech govern- 
ment and its Sudeten minority con- 
tinued to darken 
Henlein’s proclamation that Sude- 
tens want go home to the Reich” 
then came to overshadow his previ- 
ous demands for autonomy and re- 
vealed that his party would be 
content unt the Germanic prov- 








to 






not 





gone “home to the Reich,” fleeing by 
auto into Germany 


will 


Henlein’s party 
end its 
the Czech 


be dissolved 


seated, 


property 
cabinet 


cont 


an- 
nounced. 


THE CRISIS UNABATED 

With the Sudeten minority deter- 
mined to break away from Czecho- 
slovakia, with Germany apparentlv 
determined to encourage them and 
perhaps to help them, with Czecho- 
Slovakia equally determined 
them, a crisis resulted that 
world feared might lead to 

Chamberlain's flying visit 
attempt to stop the drift toward 
war. But it was more than that. A 
general European settlement might 
be the eventual result, if the first 
talks are successful, high French 
sources said. A four-power peace 
conference was envisaged 

Great imponderables of the inter- 
national struggle for power stand 
behind Roosevelt, Chamberlain, 
Benes, Hitler and their fellow states- 
men as the decision for or against 
war is made 

Specialists in Washington and on 
the scene in Europe summarize some 
of the factors in the war-peace 
equation as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES 

President Roosevelt rushed from 
Rochester, Minn., t6é Washington, 
cancelled appointments and began 
a round of conferences last week 
with Secretary of State Hull, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Norman H. Davis, the 


to stop 
all the 
war. 

was an 


former Ambassador-at-Large. Fri- 
day afternoon the President met 
with his Cabinet 

Under immediate consideration 


were possible effects of war on our 
trade and finances, But larger con- 
siderations loomed. 

Among the larger considerations 
was the knowledge that our entire 
foreign policy might face its 
supreme test. President Roosevelt's 
recent statement that “we in the 
Americas are no longer a far-away 
continent” was dramatically borne 
Out by the week’s developments 

The lai prooiem confronting 
the United States and its chief exec- 
utive was 


soon 


ger 
that a choice might have 
to be made between neutrality and 
cooperation with other democracies. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia’s 
and war was this: 


Stake in peace 
Taking away Czechoslovakia's 
frontier provinces would be to leave 
the capital city of Prague virtually 
undefended. The present frontier 
is a high mountain range into which 
Czechoslovakia has poured men and 
money for defense. In this area live 
the Sudeten Germans. Suddenly giv- 
ing these districts to Germany would 
leave Czechoslovakia with no pro- 
tection but a pencil-line 
Economists say that Czechoslo- 
vakia's economic ! 
balanced now between agriculture 
industry. Most of the industry 
the Sudeten region. Taking this 
Germanic section away would throw 
the state’s economy gear. 


GERMANY 


The German stake i 
or-war negotiations viewed as a 
result of the “Mein Kampf” 
program that Hitler has so far faith- 
fully followed 

Point number one the Hitler 
plan for Drang nach Osten, the 
eastward push to the fertile Ukraine 
Czechoslovakia lies in the way. Nazi 
political logic demands that this ob- 
Stacle be removed 

Point number two is that German 
prestige has been linked to success 
in the quarrel for Sudeten rights 
The leader of the German state has 
committed himself personally a 
German triumph. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE 

The stake of the democracies in 
Czechoslovakia considered by 
many realists to he not so heavy as 
the German stake Chamberlain’s 
bargaining policy would seem to con- 
firm that point of view 

Great ritain has verbal and 
France has written commitments to 


Structure is well 
and 


in 


out of 


n the peace- 


1S 


ulrect 


IS 


to 


1S 


defend the territorial integrity of 
Czechoslvakia That country was 


their creation at Versailles. 
Dismemberment of Czechoslovakia 

would bring no glory to the two 

Comaasiuaialy 


| European democracies 


i 


Under t 
great o 
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War 
On 


an opportunity 
solini to 


he soil of the Near East li 


il wells and strategic pipe } France's southern boundary, 


for Hit 
establish 


- —-- --— ~~ — = —— — —— = 
Ide OV WivS: THE SPECTRE OF 1914 AGAIN ARISES 
© 
+ it would not even end for a + es which Britain needs. The Lev- + region have been reported, but all 
the Czech But it migh i e coast fronts on a British life- rer, that takes time and energy which 
postpone wal line he passage to India ‘ France would certainly need else- 
These consid s are yug Wa uld mean ~*~ where case of war with Germany. 
to weigh heavily in the mind: t would lose control ' are houghts that will 
France's Pre id Brit either to the Berli: 5 Oe ‘ he international air in the 
ain’s Chamberlain to the native Arab inhabitants 3 coming weeks 
A grave consideration A Britis interests in another: : France now intends to dispatch 
Britain that is expected 0 quarter of the world would be en- 45 her leading statesmen to London to 
protracted thought in London be- i ritish energies were F consider the German Fuehrer’s peace 
fore a fatal step is made is Brita in Europe, trained | terms. When Chamberlain, Dala- 
stake in her colories and empire l 1e Far East might dier, Hitler and Benes make the 
possessions slip through England's fingers. final choice between peace and war 
The Near East is already smould- Japan t conceivably seize the they will have these thoughts in 
ering with extra-legal Arab activ- opportu to retire from the un- mind 
ties. The Holy Land ) developed interior of China and If the war threat passes and the 
scene of hundreds of recent killings | pounce upon the rich southern coast Pi projected four-power peace confer- 
by Arab terrorists and Jewish x Kong, stronghold of fabulous # ence meets, these national interests 
tionalists. Hitler and Mussolini are h Far Eastern investments, ‘ may be expected to color the debates. 
known to be sending money and be within easy reach 
arms into the Near East to fome India, upon which financial Lon- iuaiiaieaaaniae RUNCIMAN REPORTS 
the disorders don has fattened for years, might A DIPLOMAT KEEPS “T - * arrl un Viscount Runciman, Britain’s ne- 
At Nuremberg Hitler entertained se Japanese prey. Certainly Singa- - LEPS UNED IN gotiator in Czechoslovakia, flew 
one hundred Arab and sore could be listed as a Japanese | R. Karel Brejska, Charge D'Affaires and Acting Minister of back to London at the end of last 
made complimentary © | objective if the Nipponese had a Czechoslovakia in Washington, keeps his radio tuned to the week with a full report for the Brit- 
them in his historic speech. Italy’s | free hand in the Far East news flashes coming from his homeland. A frequent visitor at the ish cabinet on the Czech attitude, 
recent anti-Semitic measures are The same considerations of colon- State Department, Dr. Brejska, after hearing Adolf Hitler’s speech, The Czech government had adopted 
thought in many quarters to be an ies, widespread investments and life- declared that invasion of Czechoslovakia would mean war. a “do or die” policy, it appeared, 
attempt to curry favor with the would probably enter French and the report that Runciman would 
Moslems of the Near East 1g in the crisis have to lay before his colleagues 
War in Europe involving Great One difference—and a perilous one | which runs through the Pyrenees # what used to be considered France’s | Was not expected to be encouraging. 
Britain might stimulate the present for France—is that in event of war mountains touching Spain, guns and back yard “Do or die” was also reported to 
Near Eastern disorders and might France would surely have a new airports controlled by Germany and In another war that Spanish be the watchword of Sudeten ex- 
put England's control of that part frontier to defend that was left vir- Italy offer a new threat to French boundary is held likely to become tremists. Many had fled across the 
{ of the Mediterranean in jeopardy tually unmanned during the World security. The Spanish civil war was a front yard and a mighty danger- frontier into Germany where, an 


English reporter said, they were be- 
ing armed by the German military. 


ous one. French plans to clean out 
the Germans and Italians from that 


Mus- 
in 


ler and 
themselves 
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Are Your IMPORT SHIPMENTS 
Handled in this CONVENIENT WAY? 


;*= entire task of financing a consignment of imported 
goods was formerly assumed by the American importer. 
This method has been largely replaced by the use of 
Import Letters of Credit which shift the burden to the 
banker, and afford greater convenience to the importer. 

By making use of a Chase Commercial Letter of 
Credit, you are relieved of the need of tying up liquid 
capital until after the merchandise has been shipped from 
a foreign port. A further advantage is that the foreign 
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A Chase Commercial Letter of Credit is of particular 
advantage to American importers who wish to place 
their orders well in advance of the date of shipment, 
notably for goods which must be manufactured abroad 
and delivered in time to meet brief seasonal demand in 
the United States. The Import Letter of Credit assures 
the foreign manufacturer of prompt payment when his 
merchandise is shipped. 





Purchasers of Chase Import Letters of Credit are 























exporter is not put to the necessity of checking your given access to our complete, up-to-date foreign credit 
own credit standing, enabling you to transact business tiles, containing valuable trade information, and credit | 
on short notice with responsible foreign firms, with the ratings on thousands of foreign corporations and indi- 
assurance of prompt shipment. viduals throughout the world. 
~ THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
| OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Foret ' f ONDON © HAVANA ¢ SAN JUAN © PANAMA © CRISTOBAL © COLON e e Offices of Representatives: BERLIN © ROME © MEXICO, D. RB, 
PFHE CHASE BANK— Foreign Branches: PARIS © SHANGHAI © HONGKONG © TIENTSIN 
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Thar’s Gold in Them ills ! 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Utilities Prospects 


2. Wheat Subsidy Program 








3. States and the Suffrage 
| 
DMITTED shortage of electrical power and the 
A appointment by the Gover! nt of a com- 


mission to study the problem, is interpreted by 
nearly all commenting newspapers as evidence of | 
the advent of more harmony in the utilities field, | 
as between Federal and private power interests 

Most commentators believe the industry is on | 
the eve of a great expansion, sure to come, they 
say, if the Administration abandons the more 
drastic regulations proposed. Construction, the 
critics say, has been blocked for several years by 
the fears of investors that the Government pro- | 
posals were too onerous. Possibility of war in 
Europe to many editors makes peremptory im- 
mediate plans to bring America’s power resources 
up to date 


Wheat and World Markets 


UCH criticism is voiced in commenting news- 
papers as the Federal subsidy on wheat be- 
comes an established fact and the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation enters the 
market for the purchase of a hundred million 
bushels of wheat to be dumped abroad at the 

















Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 


“Look, He’s Shaking His Fist at Me!” 





Liverpool price about twelve cents less than the 
American domestic price. 

Some critics assert the cost will fall on Ameri- 
can wheat consumers although others see a more 
general assessment because the cost will come 
out of general customs receipts. Other critics 
complain the American subsidies will depress 
wheat prices in the world market, increased also 
by Canadian adoption of a like program. 

Although the country is committed to the 
subsidy, many editors urge further measures on 
international cooperation be sought for the 
marketing of surpluses. This, they contend, is 
the outstanding need. 


The Poll Tax; Pro and Con 


ORE than half the commenting newspapers 
regard the poll tax as an undesirable re- 
striction on suffrage. The President’s position in 
opposition to such a tax meets criticism from edi- 
tors who contend the States alone have the right 
to determine suffrage qualifications. 

On the merit of the tax, proponents argue that 
a citizen unable to pay the tax certainly is not 
qualified to vote on the spending of the revenue; 
that such a tax would eliminate much of the 
“pauper” vote; that it would lessen markedly the 
growing demands for Government relief. 

Against the tax the argument runs that it 
creates an improper division of the electorate; 
that in practice it promotes corruption in politics 
and results in disenfranchisement of certain 
groups of citizens. 

(In the Question of the Week, Page 4, 
are presented arguments, pro and con 


anent the States’ rights to limit suffrage, 
in which problems poll tax laws bear 
a part.) 
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PRIMARIES A REVERSE TO PRESIDENT 
VIEW OF MOST COMMENTING EDITORS 


. 





y . —— . 
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| on President's attempt to eliminate some 
anti-New Deal Senators in the nominating 
primaries is called a complete failure by all but 
a very few of commenting newspapers which 
take the view that Mr. Roosevelt’s campaigning 
in the primaries cannot be considered a failure 
at this time because he has a long-range purpose 
in view, namely to keep the Democratic Party 
“liberal,” as he deiines tHat term. 

Most editors view the primary results as an 
expression of resentment against what is called 
White House 
State affairs. 


or “dictation” in 


“interference” 


“Maryland has gone on 


THE LESSON MANY 


DRAW FROM VOTE record,” says the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner 
IN THE FREE STATE (Ind.), “as preferring 


that form of democracy which is distinguished 
by the uncoerced and undictated ballot.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” in the judgment of the Rich- 
mond News Leader (Dem.), “will be little ham- 
pered by the return of Tydings, Smith and 
George, and he may tell himself that he has put 
the fear of the New Deal in the hearts of the 
more numerous conservative Democrats who 
come up for reelection in 1940.” 

“The Free State of Maryland voted to uphold 
the independence of Congress from domination 
by the Executive branch,” states the Akron 
Beacon-Journal (Ind.). 

Similar conclusions are drawn by the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), and the Cincin- 
nati Times-Star (Rep.). 

“Knowing the record of Senator Tydings on 
Capitol Hill,” comments the Washington Times 
(Ind.), “we believe he will work as representa- 
tive of the Free State for the common good of 
all the people of the United States.” 

“Maryland offered the best test of the Presi- 
dent’s ability to dominate local elections,” ob- 
serves the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.). “The 
President lost. In a democracy, the verdict of 
the ballot box is final, and it was democracy, not 
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Not What the Doctor Ordered! 


Cartoonist Talburt for the pp d Newspapers 





dictatorship, that functioned in Maryland.” 

“This is surely one of the most dismal hunt- 
ing seasons that any President ever had,” re- 
marks the Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.). “He 
returns to Washington with an empty bag. 
About the only thing the President can do now 
is to declare another brief purge—of those ad- 
visers who persuaded him to undertake this 
one. 


“The tragedy,” says 


VIEWED AS WARNING'N® New York Herald- 
Tribune (Rep.), “lies in 


TO CHIEF EXECUTIVE the fact that Mr. Lewis 


is the victim of the President’s dictatorial am- 
bitions. He had no thought of opposing Mr. 
Tydings until the President drafted him. But 
he now leaves public life, a sacrifice to Mr. 
Roosevelt's passion for vengeance.” 


DEFEAT OF LEWIS 


“While the President has not yet been able to 
oust any of the Senators who have displeased 


him,” states the Louisville Courier-journal 


(Dem.), “it is not likely that he will be dis- 
couraged in his effort to liberalize the Demo- 
He has intimated that his fight to 


it. 4 


cratic Party. 
that end will go on, regardless of the results 
of the primaries.” 

“In Maryland as in Georgia,” records the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “the Federal 
Administration threw off the mask and brazenly 
employed the full power of its money and pres- 
tige to coerce or cajole the voters, but the.very 
shamelessness of this debauchery only served to 
alienate a people who saw in these methods the 
assured doom of our American institutions un- 
less they rose in revolt and rebuked this satur- 
nalia of political depravity.” 

“It is the most severe setback for the Admin- 
istration in the whole primary movement of the 
year,” thinks the Kansas City Star (Ind.), in re- 
viewing the Maryland result, “With the victory 
for the G. O. P. in Maine, the outcome in Mary- 
land leaves the New Deal with at least a mo- 
mentary loss of prestige that is tremendous in 
its impact.” 


MARYLAND ACTION “The Maryland out- 
SEEN AS PROTEST come,” as viewed by the 
7 Buffalo Evening News 


FOR INDEPENDENCE (Rep.), “shows that the 


voters feel a Senator should be their spokesman 
at Washington, not an amiable ‘rubber stamp’ 
for the Chief Executive. Mr. Roosevelt's theory 
that he has received a mandate to govern and 
that Congress should accept his judgment on 
all legislation receives a severe jolt. 

“The failure of the President’s personal effort 
to secure the nomination of Representative 
Lewis is evidence that the people do not desire 
a Congress subservient to Mr. Roosevelt.” 

“It represents,” suggests the Providence Jour- 
nal (Ind.), “the expression of a firm determina- 
tion to preserve the integrity of the ballot box, 
and, with other failures in the ‘purge,’ it proves 
that the voters are alert to their Constitutional 
rights; that no Senator need any longer fear 
reprisals, either by the President or by the 
voters, if he opposes New Deal measures.” 
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TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Yeas ann ays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- # hear the cry, “Dictator, Dictatorship” manufactured into food and clothing for + to administer the Government, bring a 
ment and suggestion are invited. | like, “Wolf! Wolf!” | the unemployed man into any office of consequenc: 
Those not intended for publication, | From this distant point I believe that Don't you think that would caus¢ knowingly whose political tenets are 
ang those rs which writers desire to | Roosevelt has not been analyzed cor- more employment and a freer circula- adverse to the measures which the gen- 
pon a ie pe ay Pre cone th | rectly. He is crying, like the small boy tion of our money? By issuing bonds eral Government are pursuing, for this 
Even if initials only are to be that has been disappointed, in asking for with interest, we are only helping the In my opinion would be a sort of politi- 


printed, letters must be signed and | 
address given. 


100 per cent 
| serve that even noble ideas must be la- 
boriously worked out to accomplish their 


support. 


| 
He will not ob- } 
| Decatur, Ill. 


ones who have and causing more or less 
distress to the ones who have not. 
Cc. F. BACHMAN 


cal suicide.’’ 
I don't 
wrote such 


believe Georee 
a letter, 


Washington 


because the form 


Against Foreign Wars purpose. He frets, not because he wants x* | throughout is not Washington's, as any 
Sir:—Your timely issue of Aug. 29 to be a dictator, but because he wants F f pe — ; Student of his writings would quickly 
contained the query: “What Duties, if to push everything through; he lacks | Design or “World Coin suspect In particular, the term po- 
Any, Rest on America to Safeguard grace. He thinks these noble ideas Sir:—There are three “open ways” to litical suicide”, as used, sounds modern 
Peace for Other Nations?” | should be swallowed whole because they | the establishment of improved relations Inventions of this sort for political 
Allied with this were the Neutrality | are good and so it is axiomatical that among the nations | expediency may be convenient at times 


1. A common language, 


t 


Oo promote | Let Mr 


Act and the Monroe Doctrine, especially 
with respect to Canada 

I wish to extend congratulations 
you for presenting viewpoints on these 
vital issues. You have set a high stand- 
ard in reporting on national affairs. 

Devoid of hysteria, our organization 
[American Patriots Against Foreign 
Wars, Inc.] presents program quite 
undramatic (it is not just another peace 
organization)—one that calls for serious 
reflection and study. 

Completed in December, 1937, it rep- 
resents a bit of “seed-sewing” for the 
preservation of America’s heritage and 
the political principles embodied in the 


to 


a 


Federal Constitution In addition, it 
hopes to be helpful to the constituted 
authorities in establishing and in sta- 


bilizing a sound American foreign pol- 

icy—so cognate thereto. 

Lake Forest, Ill. ELIOT E. OVERDORF. 
. = @ 


Downey vs. Townsend Plan 

Sir:—Sheridan Downey, nominated for 
Senator in California, had been a Town- 
sendite almost from the start of the 
movement but Dr. Townsend condemned 
the “$30 dollar a week” credit plan from 
the very start. No credit plan can pos- 
sibly succeed, any more than I could buy 
my groceries on credit indefinitely. The 
Townsend “pay as you go” plan is the 
only plan that can and will work. Our 
Hawaiian possessions have proved that 
the last three years. The plan not 
used there for pensions to old folks but 
the transaction tax is working beyond 
expectation. T J. DE HAAS. 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 

x * * 


The Cry of ‘‘Wolf! Wolf!” 
Sir:—Your editorial “Unfinished Busi- 
likening Roosevelt to the 
ter who and can't 
them, hits the nail on the head 
To go a little further, another pace- 
making editorial is needed to correct a 
current editorial point of view. You 


1s 


ness,” promo- 


starts things finish 


they should be accepted 100 per cent. 
Dillon, Mont WALTER P. STAMM. 

P. S.—Some of the rest of us better 
think about our own conduct in bring- 
ing on the inevitable dictatorship rather 
than blaming Roosevelt 

=e 2? @ 

How Dictatorship Arises 


Sir:—In no instance has a dictator- 
ship evolved out of a legally-constituted 


government. It has had its basis in 
extra-governmental agencies. ‘ 
Workers in Italy were not only among 


the first sit-down strikers, but actually 
took plants over for production. This 
being the case, Big Business was nat- 
urally on the lookout for a way to save 
itself. Mussolini proved to be its savior, 
and this explains why, with a handful 
of war veterans and other sympathizers 
he was able to seize power 

In Germany, because the first “putsch” 
failed, it wasn’t such a coup d'etat as in 
Italy, but the background to labor, 
capital and veterans’ organizations was 
practically the same. 

If precedent means anything, the real 
danger lies in a similar setup in this 
country, and not in usurpation by con- 
stituted authority. O. H. STONE. 
Barring, Wash. 

x «xk * 
Basic Wealth and Currency 
Sir:—I see the 


as 


Government is going 
to issue several millions in bonds at 
per cent, yet we are told we have over- 
production of basic wealth, such as corn, 
wheat and cotton. 

Suppose the Government cur- 
rency against this basic wealth and pays 
this money to the producer at a fair 
price? By doing this we eliminate the 
on our bonds and pay this 
irect to those who will spend it. 
Think of the Government buying 
a premium and storing it 
and then issuing bonds 


91, 


issues 


interest 
money d 
sil- 
in a 
in- 


ver at 






cellar with 
terest! 

The Government could take over this 
corn, wheat and cotton and have them 


and dispel suspicion. 
gradually accomplishing 


understanding 
“English” is 
this 
2—A 
out 
teachings 
Rule 
3—A common medium 
A “world coin” carrying gold 
cepted value. Denominations over 50 
cents to carry a center “spot” of 18 K 
gold. Not an alloy, but silver with a 
visible gold center. A $10 coin would be 
larger than a silver 50-cent coin, but 
would carry $9.60 actual worth of a “gold 


religion Accept the 
and combine with the 
and the Golden 


common 
of each 
of nature 


best 


exchange 
in its ac- 


ol 


core.” Hard to counterfeit. Easy to 
visualize. DANNY DREAMER. 
Walker, Minn. 
x * * 

Why the Power Shortage? 
Sir:—Shortage of electric power in 
event of a national emergency, which 
President Roosevelt terms a “serious 


threat to national security”— 

I wonder if by any chance the Presi- 
dent might blame himself for this, all 
due to his unfair treatment of the com- 
panies which were anxious to expand 
but were thoroughly discouraged be- 
cause of his determination to under- 
mine them 

The stockholders suffered, the public 
suffered, labor suffered, and now the 
President is alarmed. Is it not a good 
deal like killing off hogs and plowing 
under crops? 

WM. G. WATSON. 
, 
x * * 
A Quotation Disputed 

Sir:—The address of Harry Hopkins 
before the Northwestern Conference of 
Democratic Women at Boston contained 
the following: 

“One hundred and 
ago George Washington, the first Presi- 
wrote a letter to a member of his 


Rochester, N. 


forty-three years 


dent, 
cabinet in which he said: 
“‘T shall not, whilst I have the honor 


Hopkins quote his authority. 
THOMAS M. GALEY. 

Owensboro, Ky 

~*~ * * 


Advocates “Scrip” Plan 

Sir:—You should be congratulated on 
your remarkably clear description of the 
self-retiring scrip movement in your is- 
sue of Sept. 6. 

As one of the first who have advocated 
this method of pulling the country out 
of the degeneration which capital c 
persons have brought upon 99 per cent 
of the people, I say, the National Gov- 
ernment, and not the State, should 
start the ball rolling; and, I say to Dr. 
Buchman, who cries in the same issue 
for a “God-given plan” to regenerate 
America, that here it is right before his 
eyes. But I suppose he will be so busy 
with his “Spiritual Revolution” nd 
other Utopian panaceas that he will 
be unable the practical 
placed 








to see 
before him 
ROSCOE B. HIGBEE. 
Chicago, Il. 
x * * 

Fears A Ruse of Communists 

Sir:—It is significant that the Com- 
munists have publicly approved the New 
Deal Yet no man running for our 
Presidency as a Socialist or Communist 
has a ghost of a chance to win 

A more insidious method is being 
used by which we being ste 
railroaded into 
The re article has been 
tempting packages, baited 
and cunningly labeled: “Planned econ- 
omy!” “Share the wealth!” “Soak the 
rich!” ete. 

Dictators always begin by petting the 
people and end by driving them like cat- 


are adily 
European collectivism. 
al concealed in 


bribes, 








tle In no other wav can any one man 
ri thing humanity into a cut-and- 

pattern The sweeping 
powers now granted to our Chief Ex- 
ecutive would enable an ambitious dic- 
tator to copy if he wished. READER 


Chicago, Ill. 






























; Herald-Tribune 


STOW? n the New Yor 
ew Cloud in the Political Sky 


$30 Each Thursday: 
The Plan Analyzed 


(An editorial from the New York Times, 
NE of the interesting features of California’s 


Sept. 10.) 

0 $30-every-Thursday plan is the provision 
that the money is to be paid in scrip, every dol- 
lar of which will call for a two-cent stamp each 
week. Apparently the plan is that every Thurs- 
day the California State Government will mail 
out to each pensioner $30 in thirty $1 “warrants.” 
Each warrant would have to have a two-cent 
stamp affixed to it every Thursday, and the 
stamp would have to be bought from the State. 
At the end of the year the State would redeem 
the warrants, containing fifty-two two-cent 
stamps, by paying the holder $1 in real money. 

Let us give this scheme of depreciating scrip 
money ‘which originated not in California but in 
Austria) its due. It would not in any direct way 
bankrupt the California Treasury. The reason 
is clear. At the end of the year the State Treas- 
ury would, it is true, have to pay out a real dol- 
lar for every scrip dollar it had issued. But it 
would meanwhile have sold for real money $1.04 
worth of stamps for every dollar it issued. There- 
fore it would have the real dollar at the end 
of the year to redeem the warrant and four cents 
extra to cover expenses also. 

But for the same reason that the scheme would 
it would not 


AN 





cost the State Treasury nothing, 
have the advantage that its sponsors claim for 
it. It would make no net addition to “pur- 


chasing power” in California. It would not en- 
rich merchants but impoverish them. 


$62.40 THAT SOMEONE LOSES 


Suppose, for the sake of simplifying the mat- 
ter, that one of the recipients of the State’s 
warrants did not spend any of them, but held 
them all and turned them in for redemption 
at the end of the year. In order to make them 
eligible for redemption, he would have had to 
paste $1.04 worth of stamps—paid for by him- 
self—on every dollar or warrant he received. In- 
stead of his receiving $1,560 over the course of 
a year from the State, therefor, he would have 
paid the State $1,622.40 and got back only $1,560, 
leaving him out a net amount of $62.40 

So far as the State Treasury is concerned the 
result would be the same if all his warrants 
were used immediately for purchases. But the 
$1,622.40 to buy the stamps (of which $1,560 
would go to the pensioner and $62.40 to the 
State Treasury) would have to be paid by the 
persons through whose hands the warrants 
passed. They would lose precisely as much as 
the pensioners and the State Treasury gained, 


TOTAL EXPENSE OF THE TAX 


What probably gives the plan its popular ape 
peal is that $1,560 in the hands of an individual 
in a year seems like a sizeable sum, while a two- 
cent stamp seems trivial. But there would have 
to be 81,120 such stamps to make this sum pos- 
sible; and though the expense of these could 
theoretically be spread over 81,120 separate pere 
sons, it would not change the fact that collece 
tively these persons had thereby lost $1,622.40 in 
purchasing power. 

If, at a conservative estimate, 800,000 persons 
in California apply for the pension (there were 
1,160,455 persons in that State over 50 in the 
1930 census would call for $1,248,000,000 
annually in pensions. With the stamp scheme 
would mean a tax of $1,297,920,000 on the 
people of California. 

There is no reason to suppose that the scheme 
would increase spending in California. At least 
as much purchasing power, as we have seen, 
would be lost as was gained; it would merely 
change hands. (This is not to count the net 
purcha power lost through the people who 
stopped working to gei the pension.) 

It is clear that the warrants would not be 
banked and that holders of them would want 
to get rid of them quickly before each week’s 
stamp tax became due. If the warrants them- 
selves were to change hands rapidly for that 
reason, real money would change hands more 
slowly than before, because people would not 
spend their real money until after they had 
spent their depreciating warrants. 

But for the same reason that holders would be 
eager to get rid of the warrants, others would 
be reluctant accept them; and as California 
could not make them legal tender, the proba- 
bility is high that they would circulate at dis- 
counts compared with cash and perhaps after 
a short time stop circulating almost altogether. 

This is the way the scheme would work on the 
assumption that the warrants were not declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court on the ground that they were “money” 
issued by a State. 


this 


this 


ing 


to 
U 


(An article detailing recent develop- 
ments in State pensions plans will be 
found on Page 4.) 
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The labor Week 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR lt S. PATENT OFFICE 


Making the Wage-Hour Law Work: 
Textile Plan As Guide For All Industry 





How will the wage-hour 
law be applied? 

That question has been 
absorbing all business. The 
answer now begins to take 
shape, in the textile in- 
dustry. 

A definition of interstate 
commerce is in the making to 
define scope of the Act. 

The story of a pioneering 
job in labor relations is sum- 
marized here. 





al plans were to keep the committees 
down to 15 men or less. 


The members of the textile com- 
mittee are: 

PusLic MemBers—Donald Nelson, chair- 
man, vice president, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago; Grace Abbott, 
of the University of Chicago, former 
chief, Children’s Bureau, Department 


of Labor; P. O. Davis, Alabama Poly- | 








HHE major log-jams have been 
broken in the preliminary ad- 
ministration of the Federal wage- 
and-hour law, and the flow of action 
should be both swift and revealing 
between now and Oct. 24, when the 


law becomes effective. 


Appointment of Prof. Calvert Mag- 
ruder of Harvard Law School as gen- 
eral counsel was the most important 
move toward breaking the log-jam. 

Naming of the textile industry 
committee and defining the scope of 
its operations was another move in 


the same direction 


Until a general counsel had been 
appointed, the Administrator could 
not answer many of the important 
questions, pouring 1 upon him in the 


mail each day. 


Until the first industry committee 
had been named und its scope de- 
fined, business men could not ac- 
tually see how the administration of 


the law would be effected. 


The trend will now be away from 
assurances and generalities and into 


action. 


THE “COMMERCIAL” CLAUSE 


Prof. Magruder is tackling a diffi- 
cult job but one for which he is well 


equipped. (Biography on Page 9.) 


The Fair Labor Standards Act re- 
quires the Administrator to frame a 
definition of industries to which the 
This means that 
Prof. Magruder must define indus- 
tries which are interstate commerce. 


law will apply. 


There are many border-line cases 
which will complicate such a defi- 


nition, but Prof. Magruder’s experi- 
ence as counsel for the National La- 


bor Relations Board should stand 


him in good stead. 

The objective will be to frame a 
general definition of interstate com- 
merce which will cover all clear cut 


cases without being so specific as to 


get the Wage-and-Hour division in- 
to difficulties with the courts later. 


CHARTING A CLEAR PATH 

Then industries, which are not 
clear-cut cases, may present their 
problems to the counsel. 

The first general definition will be 
published before Oct. 24. From it, 
business men may glean some idea 
whether their industries come under 
the Federal law or not. 

Thus far, business men have been 
able to proceed only on assumptions 
based on previous experience with 
the Labor Relations Act. However, 
the Labor Board is not required to 
frame any general definitions. It 
merely accepts or rejects jurisdiction 
in a given industry. Therefore, many 
of the border line cases remain to 
be cleared up. 

x * * 


The Textile Industry 


Pioneers the Trail 


UST as Prof. Magruder will pioneer 
the trail in supplying legal defi- 

nitions, so will the textile industry 
committee break the trail for other 
committees to follow in tobacco, 
shoe and other industries. 

Administrator Elmer Andrews has 
two ideas for the operation of these 
industry committees, and already 
these ideas have come in conflict, 
to a certain extent 

On the one hand, Mr. Andrews de- 
sires to keep the committees as small 
as possible. On the other hand, he 
wants to make their scope as broad 
as possible. 

In other words, Mr. Andrews does 


not want to chop cach industry up | 


into many divisions and have sepa- 
rate industry committees for each. 
Such action, he feels, would reduce 
the essential coordination of wages 
within an industry 

However, in the case of textiles, 
Mr. Andrews was unable to com- 
bine his ideas for s small committee 
and a broad scope. 

Operations in the textile industry 
are so diverse that a 21-man com- 
mittee was required so there would 
be members familiar with most of 





i: 
CHARTING THE WAY FOR A MODEL STATE WAGE-HOUR LAW 


gf Ason officials from four States, representatives 

of the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. meet with 
Federal officials to draft plans for creation of a 
model State wage-hour law which would extend 
the borders of labor standards since the new Fed- 
eral law applies only to interstate commerce. 

Left to right (seated) ; Morgan Mooney, Deputy 
Labor Commissioner of Connecticut; Robert Watt 
of the A. F. of L.; Elmer F. Andrews, Wage-Hour 


+ the divisions in the industry. Origin- # majority of the nation’s workers will 


not be covered. Supplementary laws 
in the 48 States would cover such 


| workers. 


The six State officials met in Wash- 
ington to draft plans for the na- 
tional conference on State labor 
legislation in November. They 
could not agree on a mode! bill, but 
produced two possible forms. 

One suggestion was that supple- 


Administrator; 


State minimum wage laws, but only 
the Oklahoma law covers men. Other 
laws are restricted to women and 
minors. 

Administrator Andrews has ruled 
that when conflicts occur between 
Federal and State wage or hour laws 
the State law will apply, if 
for higher wages or shorter hours 
than the Federal law. 

x* * * 





it calls 


End of the Conflict 
Of C. 1. O. and U. A. W. 


HE United Automobile Workers 
and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization ended their long 
dispute with a peaceful compromise 
which avoided any direct break be- 
tween Homer Martin and John L. 
Lewis. 
Chairman Lewis of the C. I. O 
had put forward a plan to heal the 





Harris & Ewing 


W. A. Pat Murphy, Oklahoma 
Commissioner of Labor; and William M. Knerr, 
chairman, Industrial Commission of Utah. 

Standing: (left to right) Rufus Poole, Solici- 
tor’s Office, Department of Labor; Ralph Hetzel 
of the C. I. O.; Verne A. Zimmer, director, Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, 
and Ralph M. Bashore, Department of Labor and 
Industry of Pennsylvania. 





technic Institute; E. L. Foshee, oil 
operator, Sherman, Tex.; Louis Kir- 
stein, president, Wm. Filene Sons Co., 
Boston; George Fort Milton, publisher, 
Chattanooga News, and George W. 
Taylor, economist, University of Penn- 


sylvania, 
EMPLOYEE Members—Paul Christopher 
Textile Workers 


W.O.C., Atlanta, Ga.; 


Rieve, T. W. O. C., Philadelphia, and 
H. A. Schrader, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Washington. 

EMPLOYER MemsBers—G. Edward Bux- 
ton, Androscoggin Mills, Augusta, 
Me.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon 
Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N, C.; Rob- 
ert Chapman, Inman Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; John R, Cheatham, Georg- 
ia Kinkead Mills, Griffin, Ga.; John 
Nickerson, Cheney Brothers Company, 
New York; Seabury Stanton, Hatha- 
way Manufacturing Company, New 
Bedford, Mass., and R. R. West, River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va. 


INDUSTRIES EXCLUDED 

Wool, hosiery, worsted woven goods 
and rayon were placed outside the 
scope of the committee’s activity to 
keep down the size of the committee 
and because wage determination for 
that part of the industry did not ap- 
pear to be an immediate necessity. 

Any or all of these departments 
may be added to the scope of the 
committee at a later date. 

This definition of the scope of the 

textile industry gives business men a 
hint of how their industries may be 
“treated later, and the activity of the 
committee will give further hints to 
the answers to many other common 
questions. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

Determination of wages for textile 
industry, for instance, will furnish 
a perfect example of the differentials 
which will be permitted for varying 
transportation and diving costs. 

Also, action of the textile commit- 
tee will illustrate how rapidly the 
wages will be advanced from the 25 
cents an hour in force Oct. 24 to- 
ward the required 40 cents an hour 
which must be reached within six 
years. 

The storage battery industry al- 
ready has indicated that it would 
put the 40 cents an hour standard 
in effect immediately, and some 
others may follow suit. 

x * * 


State vs Federal Laws 
For Wages and Hours 


/HILE the wages and hour division 

thus moves into high gear, two 

related movements also are under 
way. 

A drive was started to set up State 
wage-and-hour laws with the meet- 
ing of six State laoor commissioners 
last week with the Department of 
Labor. 

And William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
continues his drive for a 30-hour 
week instead of the 40 hours which 
will be the legal Federal minimum 
after three years. 

Since the Federal law covers work- 
ers only in industries producing 
goads for interstate commerce, a 


Organizing Com- 
mittee, Charlotte, N. C.; Francis P. 
Fenton, American Federation of La- 
bor, Boston; Sidney Hillman, T. W. 
O. C., New York; R. R. Lawrence, T. 
Elizabeth Nord, 
T. W. O. C., Manchester, Conn.; Emil 


+ mentary State laws should embody rift in the U. A. W. by reinstating 


the same standards as the Federal 
law. 

The other suggestion was that the 
State laws should be based on local 
living costs. 

Each alternative will be submitted 
to the national conference, to be held 
in Washington. 

At present, 25 States, the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico have 


the officers Mr. Martin had ousted 
and submitting further disputes to 
the C. I. O. 

Mr. Martin opposed this plan, but 
accepted a compromise in the face 
of general union approval of Lewis’ 
proposal. The compromise permits 
C. I. O. leaders to arbitrate the case 
of the ousted U. A. W. officers and 


[Continued on Page 8.] 
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... and with more smokers 
every day who find in Chester- 
field’s refreshing mildness and bets 
ter taste just what they want in a 
cigarette. 


It takes good things to make a good 
product. That’s why we use the best 
ingredients a cigarette can have 
—mild ripe tobaccos and pure 
cigarette paper —to make Chester 
field the cigarette that smokers 
say is milder and better-tasting. 


..with MORE PLEASURE 
for millions 
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VISION OF SUPER-POWER ERA; LINKING AMERICA COAST TO COAST 


By JAMES D. ROssS 


Administrator of the Bonneville Federal Power Project in Oregon; Former Member of Securities @ Exchange Commission 





ROM 1887 to 1929, inclusive, the 
annual electric power output in 

America rose 157,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours to 91,400,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, a 582-fold increase. Thus, 
during all these 42 years the output 
doubled every four years and eight 
months 

The output 
about 

The depression came 
put fell off. Now we must 
for the depression, for 
shows that a corresponding 
lowed each depression 
Taking the 50 years 
937, inclusive, the 
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to have observed. 


economic problems involved. 





linked by transmission lines, is envisioned 


will look to Mr. Ross for suggestions. 


Ross outline his conception of * 
Because of its potential importance, The United States News 


SUPER-POWER era, in which the whole country will be 


James D. 


by 


Ross, Administrator of the Bonneville Project in Oregon. 
The committee appointed by President Roosevelt to devise 


a plan for mobilizing power resources for national defense 


In the recent White 


House conference at which the committee was organized, Mr. 
Ross spoke of a time when power generated on the Pacific Coast 
could energize munitions plants on the Atlantic Coast. 

“I'm all for you, if it can be done,” the President is reported 


Transmission of electric power for more than a few hundred 
miles is impracticable at present because of the engineering and 
But Mr. Ross predicts a not dis- 
tant day when the problems will be solved. 

The Engineers Club of Seattle, Wash., recently heard Mr. 
‘Electric Power of the Future.” 


herewith presents his address in part. 








050,000,000 kilowatt hours, or 77l- 
fold. 

Thus, the output in the past 50 
years doubled every five years and 
three months. 

This is a tenfold increase in less 
than i8 years, even after including 
the years ot depression. 

So, in only 17 years from today, 
America will be using 10 times as 
much electricity, i. e., 1,210.500,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours. 

We can expect 1,000,000 kilowatt 
hours loads where we now have 
100,000. We can expect a line car- 
rying 100,000 kilowatts today to be 
replaced by one carrying 1,000,000. 
We must multiply by 10 for this 
near future. 

It may be argued that this great 
increase will not be realized as it 
has in the past. If so, it will be only 
a maiter of somewhat longer time 
until it is realized. The greater 
flexibility of transmission, allowing 
huge amounts of electricity be 
sent over long distances by direct 
current, will itself tend to greater 
use. 


The Problem of the Future: 
The Source of Needed Power 


Where will this power come from? 
Our coal mines are getting deeper. 
Some are being worked out and 
abandoned. Under a tenfold strain, 
the difficulty of power supplies will 
be increased. Transportation of 
fuel will become a greater problem. 

Huge generators with higher ef- 
ficiency will make their appearance. 
Longer transmission lines of the 
order of a thousand miles will circle 
the nation and crosscut it at inter- 
vals of 250 to 500 miles. 

Transmission lines are becoming 
more and more dependable. Dupli- 
cate lines increase the dependability. 
Insulators have become very reliable 
Preservative liquids have doubled 
life of wood poles. 

In the case of hydropower, the 
great plants of the Federal Govern- 
ment—Bonneville, Coulee, Boulder 
and T. V. A—and the “Million 
Horsepower” Skagit of the City 
Seattle, are already foundation 
stones in the new super-power era. 

It is to be hoped that the St. 
Lawrence will soon be harnessed. 
Then there are other plants to be 
built on the Columbia and its tribu- 
taries, to total of 12,500,000 kilo- 
watts, including Bonneville and 
Coulee. 

The total electric power delivered 
in America in 1937 amounted to 
37,032,000 kilowatts. 

Of this amount, 10,474,000 is pro- 
duced by water power, 28.3 per cent 
of the total. 

It is estimated by United States 
Geological Survey that there is still 
52,629,000 kilowatts of water power 
to be developed. 

The total available water power, 
developed and undeveloped, thus 
totals about 63,000,000 kilowatts. 

This would be sufficient to furnish 
the increase of the country for only 
about seven years. Assuming. how- 
ever, that there will still be twice 
as much steam power as water 
power generated, the hydro would 


to 


of 


+ mined on a tremendous scale and at 


must be 
suffi- 
pur- 


lowest cost. 
situated 
cient water 
poses. 

The coal reserves of the nation 
are estimated at about 3,000,000,000,- 
000 ‘three thousan billion) 

With good each 
pound can produce a kilowatt hour. 
The best coals sometimes do better, 
but low grade lignite will require 
considerably more than a pound per 
kilowatt hour. 


Such plants 
where they can 
for condensation 


get 


tons. 


grades of coal, 


At one pound per kilowatt hour, 

the coal supply neoded in the seven- 
teenth year would be about 600,000,- 
000 ‘six hundred million) tons, or 
an average of 300.900,000 for the 17 
years, making a total of 5,100,000,- 
000 during that time. This is one- 
sixth of 1 per cent of America’s coa! 
reserves, 
Thete are two enormous lignite 
fields, one in Dak»ia underlying the 
dust and aaocther in Texas. 
Vast deposits of coal stretch through 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

These are convenient 
great national plants. 

How are these superplants to be 
connected to all parts of the na- 
tion? 


bowl, 


points for 


The Proposed Solution: 
Use of Direct Current 

The complete answer lies in per- 
fecting a transmission system using 
direct current instead of alternating 
current. 

The present method of transmis- 
Sion using alternating current is sub- 
ject to severe limitations. . .. The 
practical transmission distance for 
alternating current, for very large 
blocks of power seems to be about 
300 miles. 

On the other hand, direct current 
flows uniformly in the same direc- 
tion like a smooth flowing river... . 
Transmission for 1,000 miles or 2,000 
miles becomes a comparatively sim- 
ple engineering problem. All Amer- 
ica can be electrically intertied, and 
with currents of 1 half-million or a 
million kilowatts 

Why are these not in use? 
Only because the apparatus needed 
to change the alternating current tc 
direct current at the generator end, 
and back to alternating current at 
the receiving end, has not yet been 
perfected. 

Yet science knows nothing in elec- 
trical theory to prevent the perfect- 
ing of these rectifiers. ... 

If we can make a little tube of 
several watts’ capacity for radio re- 
ceivers, or a larger one of severai 
kilowatts for radio transmitters, it is 
only a step to take out the electri- 
cal kinks and mechanical kinks in 
making a reliable tube or group of 
tubes of 100,000 kilowatts, or later, 
1,000,000 kilowatts’ capacity. ... 

Some of our brightest research 
engineers are hard at work on 
problem. The work of these men, 
plus several millicn dollars, will 
reach the before long. Tubes 
(for rectifying) are being tested ai 
100,000 volts. Already it is possibie 
to use three 50,000-volt rectifiers in 


lines 


this 


20a) 


) Series, delivering 150,000 volts on the 


+ 


transml What we need 
10wever, for 1,000 or 2,000-mile lines 
is not 150,000 volts, but 400,000 or 
500,000 volts or her. We can build 


for ent Meé 


ssi0n ine 


nig 
these voltages with pres 
terials 
The 
the square 
300.000 
four times 
150.000 
times the 


power transmitted 


of the volts 
vo Will transmil 
as much as a 


450.000 volts w 


power. ... 


line at and 


give nine 
While much has been done in de- 
veloping tubes for righer and higher 
voltages, much remains to be don 

The el 
end must be “t 


ectric waves at the receiving 
ured” up and made 
as true a sine wave as possible, to 
prevent telephone noises 
dust 
tion and electrolysis on 
1ust be studied. Worst of all, 


kind is slow to accept anything new. 


The possibility precipita- 


mah- 


There must be realization among en- 
eineers and financial men that this 
thing can be done. 

As 
believable possib 
rent transmission, 
sign such a line to 
follows: 


an example cf the almost un- 
lities of direct cur- 
we ae- 


powe 


suppose 
transmit 
as 
Length of line .. 1,000 miles 
Voltage of line .. 400,000 volts 
Maximum power loass.. 10 per cen 
Size of wire used. .2,500,000 c. m. 


Stepping Up Transmission 
From Coast to Coast 

It is customary, in order to 
continuity of service, that duplicate 
lines be used, we will use two 
circuits. Ordinarily that would 
quire four wires, ‘wo wires fol each 
circuit. And now comes anothei 
tremendous saving in cost 

By making one wire positive 
the earth and one negative to 
earth, we can use one wire for eacn 
and only two wires in- 
of four. The center of the 
system wouid be grounded at each 
end. Like the so-called three-wire 
system of electric d’stribution 
homes, no current would flow in the 
earth long the loads on the 
two wires were equal. This two-wire 
system will have 800,000 be- 
tween them, but cnly half of that 
to ground. 

The grounding 
points half 
carried on one wire when the other 
fails The connect to 
would be made in ‘solated places, to 
prevent telephone interference. 
Where there would be danger of such 
interference, a third insulated neu- 
tral wire could be Jaid in the earth 
to a point where grounding would 
not be objectionable. 
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ions ground 


of only one wire 
each would deliver 684,000 kilowatts 
per wire 1,000 miles away, or a tota 
1,368,000 kilowatts. If these two 
reached from the Columbia 
in Washington State to Chi- 
they would deliver in Chicago 

760,000 kilowatts. Chicagu 
uses a total of about 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts. If the voltage of each wire 
were raised to 500,00C volts, the wires 
would deliver Chicago's total need 
of 1,000,000 kilowatts. 

If the wires were carried on to 
New York at 400,000 volts per wire, 
the Columbia River could deliver to 
New York about 516,000 kilowatts. 
New York uses a total of 1,500,000 
kilowatts. If the voltage of each 
wire were raised to 700.000 volts, the 
wires would deliver New York’s to- 
tal of 1,500,000 kilowatts. 

The apparatus for rectifying these 
high voltages will be slowly per- 
fected over the next few years. In 
the meantime, let us consider what 
can actually be done today. A good 
bank of rectifiers can now be in- 
Stalled to operate at 150,000 volts on 
each of the two wires. 

Even today this would deliver Co- 
lumbia power in Chicago over the 
two wires, to the smount of about 
100,000 kilowatts. This is about the 
amount we usually transmit on high 
voltage transmission lines today. 

As for interconnection for de- 
fense, it evident that all Amer- 
ica’s great centers of population 
could be joined in one great system. 

As fast the use of electricity 
rises, the voltages of these lines can 
be raised. 

There would then be no local 
shortage of electric power. The na- 
tion as a whole might have a short- 
age, but no great se would pe 
isolated. 

The fact that there is three 
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There 
of 1,710 which at 
volts gives 684,000 kilowatts 
wire, 1,368,000 kilowatts 
two wires. 

There are 8,760 hours in a 
so on continuous operation the l,- 
368,000 kilowatts could give a yearly 
output of 11,983,680,000 kilowatt 

10urs, 

Of course, no line can operate al 
full load all the A great deai 
of the power will be developed lo- 
cally, and local plants can most 
profitavly supply the fluctuating 
peaks. The long distance lines wili 
take the base load, and can be rea- 
sonably expected to operate on an 
80 per cent load factor, thus deliver- 
ing 9,586.944,000 kilowatt hours over 
a one-thousand-mile half of 
this amount over a two-thousand- 
mile line, or one-third over a three- 
thousand-mile line 
The cost of construction per mile 
estimated at $29,280. Tota! 
cost for 1,000 miles would be $29,- 
280,000. The cost cf operation of the 
line only may be taken at 10 per 
cent of its construction cost, or, for 
a thousand-mile-line, $2,928,000 
Thus 9,586.944,000 kilowatt hours 
costing $2,928,000 gives cost per kilo- 
watt hour of 0.306 mills. 

To this must be added the cost 
the’ rectifying apparatus at each 
end. 

These figures are for the line only, 
and do not include the cost of gen- 
erating power, or the cost of the 
step-up and step-down transforming 
apparatus. These are necessary in 
any power plant and system. 
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Power Produced at Cheapest 
Point to Serve Whole Country 


One of the greatest advantages of 
the system of course, that the 
generating can be done at the source 
of the cheapest power, anywhere in 
the United States. whether it be 
hydro or steam. This great advan- 
tage bring of gen- 
eration, and largely offset 
any greater part transmission, 
and give us powe? that total 
about the same they do today 
in the best plants. In this way 
will get power 1,000 miles distant at 
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costs 


we 
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United States News from Basic Map of James D. Ross 


America’s Power Map of the Future? 


ERE is America’s power map of the future, as envisioned by James D. Ross, Bonneville Dam Ad- 
| In the accompanying article he asserts that the foundation for such a system 
| already exists and that invention and erection of more huge plants will make it a reality, enabling 
get power from the Columbia River Basin in time of emergency. Great benefits to 
commerce and national defense are seen by Mr. Ross from such a system. 








about the price we get it at 100 miles , seems that the day is fast approach- 


distant today. 
rrigation and manufacture could 
be carried on with equal ease in any 
part of America, whether it be in 
the Dust Bowl or tidewater 
There will be no Isolated power 
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those who think that the great 
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elephants”, we 
that a little study should 
them that the era ol 
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rom still greater plants 
built in the future, and it 
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ing when these plants will be built 
not for a local district but for all of 
America. 

What proportion of these grea: 
plants should use water power, and 
what proportion should use steam? 

The development of the Columbia 
with its 12,500,000 kilowatts, and the 
development of St. Lawrence power, 
would be the most economical move 
that could be undertaken. These 
plants can be developed for a mod- 
erate price per kilowatt 

Public bodies pav off their bonds 
serially. Private bodies do not 

Thus, while coal has been neces- 
Sary in certain plants, it is a fact 


he labor Wee 
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establishes a to sit 
further U. 


The C. I. 0O 


joint committee 
A. W. disputes. 
recognized the auton- 
of the U. A. W. and the U. A. 
reaffirmed its loyalty to the C. 
The U. A. W. will resume pay- 
of dues the C. I. O. as a 
of the settiement. 
e = @ 


A Deadlock in Dispute 


On Railway Wages 


AILWAY 
the country have announced a 
15 per cent wage reduction effec- 
tive Oct. 1, and railway unions will 
announce the result of a referendum 


on 


omy 


to 


result 


managers throughout 


“Council of War’ 
To Cure the Ills 
Of Our Railways 


NEW attack 
fi the combination of 
stances which contrive to 
of the nation’s railroads 
“in the red.” 

Seventy business men, represent- 
all affected interests, met in a 
National Transportation Confer- 
ence last week sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Their objective will be 
program for rehabilitation 
railroads and to submit it to Con- 
gress. A committee of 17 was ap- 
pointed to draft the program. On 
the committee were represented 
railroads, trucking companies, ship- 
pers, bus and airline concerns and 
banking interests 

The committee’s report will be 
presented to a meeting of the gen- 
eral conference before it is submit- 
ted to Congress. Arthur M. Hill, of 
Charleston, W. Va., president of the 
Atlautic Greyhound Corporation, is 
chairman of the committee, which 
will begin sessions in Washington 
Sept. 30 

Railroad difficulties began soon 
after the war. Whereas, a decade 
only 2 per cent of the carriers 
were operated by now 
one-third are in receivers’ hands 

It will be the task of the commit- 
tee tc dis to the complicated maze 
of factors which created this situa- 


made on 

circum- 
keep half 
operating 


being 


18 


ing 


to draft 
of the 


xO 


receivers, 


{ tion and to devise a solution fair 


| 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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PATENT OFFICE 


s strike vote Sept. 26, thus setting the 


Stage for Presidential action to set- 
tle the deadlock. 

Despite the serious import of those 
two actions, there is little likehood 
of any nation-wide railroad strike 
before December. if then 

Should the railway unions vote to 
strike on the day the wage cut be- 
comes effective, the National Media- 
tion Board, which already has failed 
in its attempt to arbitrate the dis- 
pute, will inform the President that 
a national emergency exists. 

The President then will appoint 
a fact-finding board. Under the 
terms of the Railway Labor Act, 
both the railroads and the unions 
Must maintain the status quo until 
30 days after the fact-finding board 
has made its report. There can be 
neither a wage cut nor a strike. The 
fact-finding board is given 30 days 
to make its report. 

Thus, if the fact-finding board 
starts work Oct. 1, it must render 
its report by Nov. 1 and then there 
can be no strike until Dec. 1, 

In the meantime, changing condi- 
tions in the railroad industry may 
make a settlement possible 

The National Mediation Board dis- 
cussed the situation with the Presi- 
dent in Washington last week, and 
Chairman William Leiserson said he 
was hopeful the dispute would be 
settled without a strike. 


cannot be amortized. 
So the development of hydro power 
better move than the 

evelopment of steam power. 

Wherever there is very cheap coal 
such as in Dakota, 
i West Virginia, and 
be more advisable 
plant to use 
ong trai This 
however, can readily be computed for 


any particular location. 
Building of the Plants: 
A Public or Private Task? 


Who will 
and 


+} ft 7 
ine fuel 


a vastly 


than 


Ismission 


build great plants 
trans-continentai transmission 
> Will be Government 
and municipal bodies, or will it be 
private power? 

Private 


nese 


lines the 


has failed come 
pletely to foresee, during this de- 
pression, the needs of the future. 
It takes two years or more to build 
and install these great machines. 
No large power plants are being 
built by private companies. 

The only great plant built in the 
bottom of the depression, namely, 
1934-35, outside of Federal activity, 
was the Diablo plant of the City of 
Seattle built on the Skagit River, 
This plant has a capacity in ma- 
chinery of 130,000 kilowatts. It was 
built wholly from private money 
furnished by Wall Street. It is a 
proof that no worthy plant, either 
public or private, need go begging 
for finances from private bankers, 
even in the worst years of the de- 
pression 

When the shortace comes, it is to 
be hoped that there will be quicker 
answer to the cali for more power, 
from private concerns. Otherwise, 
public agencies wil] have to do the 
bulk of the development. 

The General Electric Company 
and Allis-Chalmers Company, on the 
other hand, have bcen working hard 
to develop apparatus that will keep 
pace with the future, in direct cur- 
rent transmission 

The 
rent, 


power 


main law cf the direct cur- 
known as “Ohm's Law,” so 
simple that it is understood by most 
high school boys. So there no 
mistaking that if we can get, in the 
fairly near future, rectifying appa- 
ratus for the necessary voltages, that 
we can transmit the necessary cur- 
rent from ecean to ocean, and make 
the transmission highly reliable and 
economical, with the materials of to- 
day 

All current would be metered for 
buyers and sellers in the usual way. 

The great power reservoirs and 
steam plants would supplement the 
low water periods on a grand na- 
New York could get its 
the Columbia 


is 


IS 


tional scale. 
power from 
River 

This would give a protection to the 
commerce of the country by inter- 
tying the great plants of the nation. 

It would also give a closer friendly 
tie between the people. 

“Blest be the tie that binds. ... 
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° ° + again defended his voting the so-called “elimination commit- 
Millard Tydings ecord without apology and declared | tee” wished defeated in the pri- 
Maryland’s Nominee for Senate ag Pons re pesalbenees sapere . 
: , That recor< ed oppe yn to Since Maryland Democrats stood 
Who May Lead a New ‘Bloc many me important in the | by Senator Tydings conjecture now 
HE title of “Leader” is held by Ne Dea TVA, AAA, WPA and is heard about what the attitude of 
two members of the United the Wagner Act nong others the White House may be in the elec- 
States Senate. Historically, one of Senator Tydings sided with the Ad- tion campaign proper. No indica- 
them speaks for the majority party arrpaanedring~s far on only seven tion of that attitude has been given 
and the other speaks for the = i mI oe ‘ —" ng questions | as yet by the President. 
i Of policy nce J30 
any 7 ae The Supreme Court enlargemen 
rd and very special group bill and the Government caaees 
that has formed since 1933, there on Pg an) Bentsen yn eel Walter F, George 
— od gs esp me When le did ween’ Georgia Senator Proves Himself 
are those Democrats who contend r mies er Beg a nen sco “Good Winner —Bears no 
that the New Deal conflicts basie- = Gout and + oe pe ter som Grudges 
ally with the traditional tenets of pre-} ne E first word from Senator Wal- 
their party. The possibility now With him Senator Tydings de- ter F. George, when it became 
aeaeee Ties heey enemibere Se WS | ed | campaign, the issue | certain that Georgia had returned 
have a “Leader | never was whether the White House him to Washington for another term, 
ISSUE, AS HE SEES IT wanted this or tl ut the worthi- | was that he “bore no grudges.” 
The overwhelming renomination ness of the le on u con- President Roosevelt personally had 
of Senator Millard Tydings in Mary- sideration. He declared he followed | sought his defeat as a “dyed-in-the- 
land last week gave rise to that pos- convictions rooted by a quarter cen- wool conservative.” At the same 
sibility. If Ne is re-elected for a tury of political experience. time the Presiden’: called the Sena- 
third term in November, it is taken Election to the Maryland House tor his friend and a “gentleman and 


for granted by observers in Wash- of Delegates in 1913 started the Sen- a scholar.” 







ington that he will personify the ator on his polit career. Born A man of different disposition 
anti-New Deal sentiment more than in poor circumstances at Havre de might have harbored resentment. 
any other Democrat in the Senate “e in 1890, he had graduated in Mr. George only intensified his cam- 

The militant Marylander plainly engineering and Taw at the State paign for renomination “as a liberal, 
would like to have it that way. Af- University with the aid of scholar- but a liberal within the Constitu- 
ter President Roosevelt had spoken | Ships. Quickness in debate helped | tion.” 


him to progress to leadership in the 
legislature. . 

Politics were left behind for the 
battlefields of France in 1917. Pri- 
vate Tydings rose to be a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, and awarded 
medals for distinguished service 


EFFORT FOR WORLD PEACE 


As his majority mounted after the 
primary last week, he smiled wearily 
and spoke softly in keeping with the 

| reputation that prompted Mr. Roose- 
velt to call him a “gentleman and a 
scholar.” 

“We cannot afford bitterness after 
the election,” he told those who con- 





30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 


In the Smart 
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Opposite the Waldor{-Astoria 


@ Quiet dignity 





was 


for your back- Trials of that time are still re- | Statulated him. “Good Democrats 
ground. Every membered by him amid the war | Will lay aside all differences and 
measure com- fears in Europe today. One of his | Work for the common good.” 

fort — Spacious major efforts in the Senate in 1935 To Senator George, that meant 
roome, auti- was to bring about an international _ CoMtinuing to speak and vote ac- 
fully furnished— conference on war debts. arma- | cording to his own independent 
Plus converience ments and currency stabilization in | Judgment in the Senate. Evidence 
of location . . . Excellent is that the independence he had 


the interest of preserving peace. 


restaurant and duplex cocktail shown since 1933 brought about the 


° “re We should be afraid not to act,” : 
lounge air-conditioned. he said. “when one visualizes the in- | @ttempt to eliminate him. He op- 
. ait Ait, Wii ah Ub OUAAG i s 7 
Single Rooms $4-$5 + Double $6-$7 Ngan , posed the White House on nine of 
Suites from $8 evitable consequences which will : ; 
Special : thi 4 , overrun the world when another | twenty-four important issues. 
Special monthly and yearly rates rrun the worl when another : : 
great war shall have taken its toll Best remembered and discussed in 


The 


the primary campaign was his ob- 
jection to the Supreme Court en- 
The Senator viewed 


of life and treasure.” 
That erfort failed and the Senator , 
} largement bill. 





HOTEL | became immersed again in domes- 
William A. Buescher, Manager tie problems. The breach between | that proposal as a threat to the 
12% EAST SOth STREET « NEW YORK him and the Administration widened | balance of governmental powers 
steadily. His name was placed at | Which the Constitution was designed 
the top of the list of Senators that | 0 Protect. 





| STUDENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
| In talking about the Constitution, 
| Walter George wss on familiar 
ground. Forty years ago, when he 
was a college student, he won an 
oratorical contest with a speech 
| about that document. 
| Interest in the subject grew while 
| he studied law at Mercer University, 
| in Macon, and practiced later in 
| Vienna, Ga. He won recognition in 
legal quarters which led to his ap- 
| pointment to the Georgia Supreme 
Court in 1917. 
Mr. George was elected to the 
Senate in 1922. A habit of speak- 
| ing only when he had something to 
say made colleagues listen when he 
rose. 
Georgians liked what he accom- 
| 





plished so well that six years later 
| he was made a “favorite son” can- 
| didate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. Delegates from a number of 
other Southern States voted for him 
| at the start. 
| The Senator looks every inch the 
patrician. He was born the son of a 
tenant farmer, however, and did his 
| share of farm chores in boyhood. 
Cotton farmers look to him for ac- 
tion whenever legislation affecting 
the price of that staple is under con- 
| sideration. 
| While seeing eye to eye with the 
White House most of the time, Sena- 
| tor George takes exception to cer- 
tain New Deal labor and power poli- 
cies. He voted against the Wage- 
Hour Act and the Utility Holding 
Company Act. 
| Another Roosevelt measure he op- 
posed was the Government Reor- 
ganization bill. That is scheduled 
to be pressed again in the next Con- 
| gress. The assumption in Washing- 
| ton is that Senator George will ac- 
cept his renomination as a mandate 
to continue his opposition. 
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Prof. Magruder’s 
ith the Labor Board made 
ious choice for wage and 


sruder falls in the cate- 
s expected to become manifest 


interpretations 
of labor and constitutional 


ex- 






law is respected by the entire legal 
fraternity. The new general coun- 
sel is 44 years old and considers his 
true profession to be teaching, not 
Government service. Therefore, he 
plans to hurry back to Harvard Law 
School next year after he has 
cleared the initial legal hurdles for 
Administrator Andrews. 


end this philoso- 


His 





*Calvert Magruder 
Clarifying the Wage-Hour Law, 
His Fourth Washington Task 


JAGE-HOUR Administrator Elmer 
\\" Andrews wanted one man above 
all others to work with him as Gen- 
eral Counse! through the difficult 
early months of interpreting and 
administering the federal wage and 
hour law. 

The Administrator is the 
gets his man, so it was no surprise 
when he finally lured Prof. Calvert 
Magruder away from the Harvard 
Law School, temporarily, and into 
an adjacent office in the glistening 
new Department of Labor building 

Nor was it any surprise to Prof. 
Magruder that hi services should 
be sought so insistently in Wash- 
ington. For the assistant dean’s 
services have been in demand ever 
since his graduation from Harvard 
| Law School in 1915 
On three previous occasions, Prof. 
| 
| 


type who 


Magruder has been called to Wash- 
ington, and the nature of his work 
on those jobs is indication enough 


why Administrator Andrews made 
this fourth demand 1 
Through the years, one of the 


prize plums held ovt to high rank- 
ing Harvard law graduates has been 
the position of secretary to Supreme 
Court Justice Louis Brandeis 

And it was Mr. Justice Brandeis 
who first called young Calvert Ma- 
gruder to Washington because of his 
notable aptitude for the law. The 
young man served the usual two 
years under the liberal Justice be- 
fore joining the colors as an In- 
fantry lieutenant. | 
| During these years, the young sec- 

retary developed the same liberal 

slant on the law which character- 
izes the philosophy of Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter and Tommy Corcoran. 
Prof. Frankfurter, an associate on 
the Harvard faculty, is another for- 
mer Brandeis secretary; while Mr . sve COUP. . § 
Corcoran is a protege of Prof. Frank- : probler esent 
furter. go te 

A second Washington demand for 
the Magruder services was made as 
soon as he was mustered out of the 
Army. On his secord appearance in 
the capital, he was attorney for the 
United States Shipping Board. 

Then it was his alma mater which 
demanded his services, and Calvert 
Magruder became Assistant Profes- 
sor Calvert Magruder in the Harvard 
Law School in 1920 

Five years later he acquired both 
the title of full professor and a wife 
in the person of Anna Saltonstall 
Ward of Cambridge. Two sons have 
been born of this marriage. 

The third call to Washington 
came as recently as 1934, when the 
National Labor Relations Board be- 
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HE people of the United States use four “ways” of trans- 
portation—waterway, airway, roadway and railway. 


Of these four, the railroads alone now build and maintain 
their own “ways” without the aid of the money we all pay in 
taxes. More than that, they pay taxes on their “ways” which 
help to support schools and other functions of government. 


These facts have an important bearing on any discussion of 
the “railroad problem” for two reasons: 


First, people who talk of “putting the railroads through the 
wringer” overlook the fact that approximately 55 % of rail 
road investment is in their “ways.” 


Second, railroads must compete with carriers which use 
ways largely provided for them by taxation. 


Take the inland waterways, for example. The construction 
cost of digging canals or deepening rivers—all paid by the 
taxpayers—is far more than the cost of building railroad 
tracks. For instance, it is $142,000 per mile on the Ohio 
River and $235,000 per mile on the upper Mississippi. And 
even the annual maintenance per mile, also paid wholly by the 
taxpayers, is much higher than the annual maintenance costs 
of the railroads, paid wholly by the railroads. 


Aviation benefits by a nationwide system of beacons, emer- 
gency landing fields, radio beams, weather reports and the 
like furnished by the U. S. Government, and airports built 
by U. S. Government funds or municipalities. 


Roads, not including city streets, have cost more than 
$25,000,000,000—almost twice the investment in railroad 
tracks and yards. 


Looking at these figures, you can see that it costs money to 
furnish any kind of transportation “way”—and the marvel is 
that railroads, paying the whole bill themselves, are able to 
transport commodities of all sorts over all the country at 
rates averaging well below those of any of our other ways 
of transportation. 





This is no time for snap judgment on the railroads’ prob- 
lems. What's needed is a sensible program. 







The railroads have such a program today. It is based on the 
principle that the most important transportation system in 
America should be given a chance to run as a husiness under 
fair and equal conditions of competition. 


This program is simply stated in a little 
pamphlet of vital interest to you. Please 
write for your copy. 




















WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


THE 
LITTLEST 
CUSTOMER 
FOR STEEL! 


Junior began to use steel the day he was born. It may be along time before Junior knows 
or cares just how important this magic metal is to his general comfort and well-being. But 
every day of his life, Junior will use steel in one or a hundred-and-one different forms. 
And he'll also use a lot of other things in which steel has played a big production role. 
Right now, a steel safety pin is performing heroic service for Junior by clasping his three- 
cornered pants. Later, as he grows up, steel will keep on serving him in more and more 
ways. From the tiny spring in his watch and the nails in his shoes to that skyscraper 
in which he'll work and the giant ocean liner in which he'll travel, steel will be an 


indispensable part of his daily existence. 








This is the “steel age’ of America. Buildings with steel skeletons tower up 40—60—80 
stories. Sleek trains rush over endless ribbons of rails. Chasms and rivers are spanned 
with graceful bridges. Plants and factories are filled with machinery. But equally im- 
portant are steel’s smaller, humbler contributions which nevertheless help to make living 
smoother and more pleasant. Today's homes contain countless comfort-making, labor- 
saving appliances and utensils. And the steel industry searches unendingly for new 
ways to make steel a still better servant of mankind. 








The world supremacy of our steel industry is a triumph for the American way of doing 
things. This country is by far the biggest producer of steel because American inventive- 
ness has been able to devise so many practical uses for it in the daily existence of every 


man, woman and child. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT AMERICA’S STEEL INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON, 


ee a ee 
MUNSEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO, 180 } 


The United States produced in 1937 more 
steel than the next 5 countries combined. 


America’s steel output during 1937 was 


dollars for construction and new equipment. 
In 1929 the average steel worker received 
about 65 cents per hour. In 1938 he was 
paid over 80 cents per hour. 


> 


valued at 3% billion dollars. 
On the average, American steel companies 


Last year American steel companies spent pay out more money in taxes than they do 
10 million dollars for research and 320 million to stockholders in the form of dividends. 











This advertisement is one of a series prepared by The New York Sun to illustrate the 
contributions of industry to the advancement of America and the social and economic 
well-being of the American people. 
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+ The Story of Amevican Efficiency” + 


HE plastics industry has this un- 


usual record: Its period of great- 
est expansion has been since 1929— 
and plastics are used largely in prod- 


ucts which should_be severely af- 


Plastics are among the most fa- 
miliar objects in daily use. Tooth 
brush handles and buttons, tele- 
pnone receiver 
pens, costume jewelry and kitchen- 
Wware—an endless number of house- 
hold and personal articles are made 
of plastic materials. 


The plastics industry also is un- 


parts and fountain 


usual in that chemists make its 
products by materials 
found in nature and adding to the 
natural materials by making similar 
materials which have special quali- 
ties. 

Thus cellulose is found in all vege- 
table matter, wood and cotton being 
primarily cellulose. By taking puri- 
fied cellulose from vegetable sources 
the chemist has been able to produce 
compounds more adaptable to in- 
dustrial use than the original wood 
or cotton, 

Rayon, for example, has a more 
varied appeal than cotton. Likewise, 
plastics made from either cotton or 


recreating 


wood pulp may be more adaptable 
to modern industry than the natural 
wood, 


EVER WIDER INDUSTRIAL USE 





No. 35. The Plastics Industry 


Plastic Industry 3 
More Than Doubles Output 
in Ten Years 
and Constantly Adds to 
Variety of Products 
e 
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Already plastics have gained wide 
acceptance in the motor industry, 
in building, for novelties and for 
various types of industrial equip- 
ment. Some of the 
coming into use, which give some 
idea of the possibilities of develop- 
ment of the plastics industry, in- 
clude large molding for lighting fix- 
tures, cheaper and lighter than glass, 


facture 
tributor 


housings for cash registers, scales, gear shift 


strips, and other accessories 


and business machines which are 
lighter 


Synthetic resins are one of the 





most important types of plastic: 
They are used for such common- filler, 
; 


place articles as bottle caps, radio 


parts, timing gears, and furniture 





Also they are used in the manufac- phuric acid on cotton linters 


pens, spectacle rims. piano keys, toys + 
and various other articles. 

Another important type of plastics 
products now are the protein substances made | 
from casein and soy beans. A large 
motor-car 
soy bean casein plastics in the manu- 
dis- is often used to contribute bulk and 


bases, light switch handles, 


steel. Plastics 
moldable substance 
coloring matter and in some cases a 
i which is 
chemical interaction of a wide range 


of materials, such as nitric and sul- 


manufacturer employs | Mica used for 


distributor covers, 
toughness where it 


level balls, window-trim 


material is generally a 


: a. or into solid blocks 
together with 


obtained by the 





a firm in Albany 


to make celluloid 


Many 





qualities as well as for reducing costs; 
asbestos which imparts both resist- 
ance to heat and toughness; vege- 
table fibre, principally 
ts effect on electrical 
waste which 


wood flour; 
i 
properties, and textile 


is required 

From such ingredients 
pound is made which may be molded crease 
lished articles 
rods and | 1937 output was valued at approxi- 


ed to the 


either directly into 





*h can be m; 


l or wood. 


and tale, used for imparting special + products, was valued at $12,054,883. 


By 1921 the output of primary plas- 
tics had grown to a total valued at 


valued at $21,401,510. 

In 1935 the output was valued at 
$38,917,266 Final Census Bureau 
figures are not available for 1937 
but figures on the number of pounds 
a com- 
in sale of fabricated plastics 


provide a basis for an estimate that 
mately $50,000,000 or more than 


qaustry 


Several hundred million dolla 


originated as far back as 1869 when | Worth of products were fabricated 
New York, began 
istry ha 


77 


from the Dasic plastics m 
valued at $38.917,266 which were pro- 


ture of prin 2 inks, varnishes, and of the substances used in making l 193 

’ one ? : : made its biggest st nee 1929 duced in 1939 

sacquers plastics are by-products which would Some of the fabricated plastic 
Cellulose plastics under trade be wasted if chemists had not util- HOW THE INDUSTRY GROWS products made in 1935 (the lates! 

names such as celluloid pyralin, vis- ized them for plastics Plastics, for In i914, according sus Bu- year for which data are available) 

coloid, fiberloid, xylonite, and the example, are being made from corn reau data, the product plastics included toothbrushes with handles 

like, are well known through their husks and sawdust in their primary form in the chemi- or backs of cellu!ose compounds 

use in the manufacture of toilet Fillers used in making plastics in- cal industry, that is they are valued at $6,057,970. buttons of cel- 


ware, automobile curtains, fountain 


clude mineral powders, such as clay manufactured 


fabricated 


plastic lulose compounds, $1,579,709; lino- 
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~ TO YOUR BENEFICIARY 


A HUNDRED CHECKS 
tor °100.00 each 


PROVIDE THESE LIFE INSURANCE CHECKS ON EITHER 
OF THE FOLLOWING LOW COST PLANS: 











MODIFIED WHOLE LIFE “THREE” MODIFIED WHOLE LIFE “‘FIVE”’ 
i Annual Premium 
sa — a. — First After 
- 3 years third year ai 5 years fifth year 
20 $112.42 $132.30 20 $ 80.83 $161.66 
25 129.46 152.26 25 91.59 182.78 
30 151.20 177.90 30 104.44 208.88 
35 180.03 211.80 35 123.16 246.32 
40 218.54 257.14 40 148.18 296.36 
45 269.56 $17.12 45 182.16 364.32 
50 $37.00 396.45 50 228.21 456.42 
Dividends may be applied Dividends may be applied 
to reduce premiums to reduce premiums 
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leum, $18,288,718 

949; motion picture films and other 

| films, $41,027,068; sausage casings, 

| $23.386,749; and golf balls, $3,974,641 
| VARYING BASES OF PLASTICS 

Nitrocellulose is one of the major 

forms of plastics. In the form of 


celluloid it is one of the oldest of 


lacquers, $54,265,- 


these synthetic materials. It is made 

| from cotton IMnters or wood pulp 

through the action of nitric and sul- 
phuric acid on cellulose, 

Cellulose acetate has been devel- 

| oped commercially as a plastic only 

Since 1929. It has much the same 


|} qualities as nitrocellulose with the 


advantage of being slow-burning 
and can be molded 
Synthetic resins pave been greatly 


expanded in usefulness in the last 
decade. Not only ere new uses being 
found for the older types of synthetic 
} resins, but now materials from new 


| 
| 
| 


sources are being acded to the ever- 
| growing lists. 

Since color can be incorporated in 
| the synthetic resins, their appeal to 
beauty, both of form and colors, finds 
having all the 
rainbow hues and now found in the 
market as picnic wares, tea se 
boudoir ensembles, bathroom fittings 
and other molded articles 

Production of phenolic resins also 
is important. Molded plastics of 
this type are especially useful for 
electrical and automobile parts, ma- 
chine and appliance parts, radio 
knobs, handles, hardware, buttons, 
pen-holders, bottle caps and closures 
for collapsible tubes and a long list 
of novelties 


expression in article 


Cast phenolic resins, in contrast 
with the molded type, are noted for 
their deep lustre and many color 
effects. 


costume jewelry and other acces- 


Their principal uses are in 


sories, including buttons, toilet ware, 





containers, table and kitchen wa 
frames, lightin2 

fixtures, trays and novelties 
Invading both the 

and industrial field to an increasing 
extent, laminated plastics are used 
for gears, gaskets and bearings in 
machinery, for airplane propellers 
and other comparable purpose: 
where their hardness is a distinct 
asset. 

Even greater development, per- 
haps making that which has oc- 
| curred seem insignificant, appears to 

be in store for the plastics industry. 
| “Plastics have inade remarkable 

progress,” says the New York Trust 
Company, in commenting on the in- 
dustry. “At the same time they ap- 
pear to be only on the threshold otf 
their real development. In many 
instances, having which 
available natural materials entirely 
lack, generally costing little and 
being particularly adaptable to mass 
production, these products of mod- 
| ern chemistry may well have a fu- 
ture which on a basis of production 
| and value will dwarf the industry’s 
| present status.” 


desk accessories, 





constructicn 








qualities 


$13,966,108, in 1927 the output was 


of plastics produced and on the in- 


double the value of the 1927 output 
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An “OIL EXPERT” 


that works for you 


FREE! 





condition of used motor oil. 





~ | The new Cities Service Oil Test Plate 
fae shows the condition of your oil---helps you 


protect your motors and your money 


The handy, helpful Cities Service Oil 
Tester is an instant, accurate guide to the 
Your own 
drivers can see for themselves by having 
this easy test made on the oil they use. A 
drop or two taken from the crankcase and 


placed on the surface of the “magic’”’ test- 


ing: plate tells the condition of the oil— 


ceed ete aleectieedtananetaliiaianeetaaanaamaieantaenmernatanaiinanae 1 
Liste erveru 
Fri ning 
at 8 « E. 
D. S. 7 » the 


Cities Ser 


Radio Concert— 
WEAF and 44 
associated NBC 


OILS AND GASOLENES 


whether it is thin, worn, decomposed. 
Used oil may assume one of four “off” 
colors—warning signs of possible trouble. 
If the oil is fresh, the Oil Tester will tell 


you. 


Surprisingly simple, astonishingly accue 
rate, the Cities Service Test Plate is prov- 
ing its practical worth every day—aiding 
in the promotion of safety and economy 
for individual motorists and for commer- 
cial fleet operators. Put it to work for 
you. Oil Test Plate services are free to 
users of Cities Service products. Ask your 
nearest Cities Service Distributor for de- 


tails today. 








This Machine Does the 
Work of 20 Men - BUT 
Machines Like This Have 
DOUBLED THE NUMBER OF 
FACTORY JOBS 


AMERICA’S BENEFICENT PARADOX 


M ACHINES replacing men—yet more men 
pue to work! This is the startling para 
dox which is at the root of much of America's 
progress. For although machines are doing jobs 


that wo ild 


require many times as many men 

to do by hand, vet the number of factorv jobs 

has increased from 4 to 8 million jn the last 
fifty vea How is this possible? 

Why has the number of jobs increased so greatly 

faster than our population while the use 


1 } 1- 
of machines Nas increased many fold? 


Whv?2 Because machines have multiplied the 
effectiveness of men’s work. Costs of manu- 
factured products have been so reduced thatmore 


millions of people have been able to afford 


= 


them. And because more people have bought 


these manufactured products, more men have 


loved in making them. That is whv 


been em 


there are twice as many factorv jobs todav as 


there were fiftv vears ago, and, in addition, 


ther new 


millions of jobs selling, shipping, 


ind ser ng the new products. [Throughout 


\merica, machines are enabling men to produce 


more with less effort, to earn higher wages—to 


have more of the good things of life. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and ™ 


workmen, by applying electric power to the 
machines of industry, have done much to make 


this progress possible. Their efforts today are 
directed to the task of bringing about still 


higher living standards 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Woecrsqrana * 
The Banks Bulging 
With Idle Money 


Funds are plenty but borrowers are 
wanting ... the paradox of the pres- 
ent times .. . Effects on recovery. 


NE of the darkest spots in the recovery picture 
the small 
y and country banks 


investments. City 
funds for 


continues to be volume of bank 
loans and 
both report large 
which they are unable to find investment. 

Total bank deposits, the Federal Reserve Board 
pointed out recently, are near the all-time pe ak 
reached at the end of 1936 but the turnover, or 
use of such deposits, is at the slowest rate on 
record 

Country bank balances with city 
ents, for example, are nearly double 
pression volume. 

New York City banks, from February througn 
July of this year showed a 15 per cent drop in 
the turnover of deposits. In the other 100 lead- 
ing cities there was a comparable reduction 

Various taken by the Treasury and tne 
Federal Reserve Board, such as the release of 
the sterilized gold and the reduction in reserve 
requirements spring, have added to the vol- 
ume of funds available for lending but thus far 


to stimulate borrowing. 


A NOTE OF OPTIMISM 

The outlook for the next few months, however, 
officials point out, is more hopeful. It is believed 
that seasonal factors will cause a resumption of 
commercial borrowing this autumn that will carry 
over into 1939 

Housing recovery, the effects of expenditures by 
PWA and other public works, plus the cumula- 
tive effect of the expected growing demand for 
consumers goods, are counted upon to stimulate 
private investment next year. 

Investments, economists point out, divide into 
three important classes: producers’ capital goods, 
consumers’ durable goods, and public works. 

Relative importance of investments in these 
three groups,—capital goods such as machinery, 
durable goods such as automobiles, and govern- 
ment public works—according to a recent govern- 
ment study is 

About 36 per cent of all durable goods is made 
up of producers’ equipment; 52 per cent of con- 
sumers’ goods, such as housing: and 12 per cent 
is represented by public works 

During the pre-depression years, according to 
data gathered in this study, the United States 
averaged an annual saving of ten billion dollars 
which was invested in ecapite! goods or durable 
goods 

During the depression, business and industry 
drew on savings rather than added to them. 
The extent of the recovery in investments is 
shown by the fact that in 1937 the amount of sav- 
ing, as represented by the additional durable 
goods put into use, amounted to only half that 
of the ’20’s. 

Investment in capital goods this year is esti- 
mated to be approximately equal to depreciation 
in such goods through use. 


IMPORTANCE OF HOUSING 


Housing construction, ranking with automobiles 
as the most important consumers’ durable goods, 
increased throughout this year and total resi- 
dential building, FHA officials estimate, will be 
larger than in any year since 1929. In the recov- 
ery following the 1920-21 depression, increased 
residential construction foretold the prosperity 
period which followed. 

Real estate loans have increased this year in 
all Federal Reserve Districts except Boston and 
now are about $310,000,000 greater than they were 
in the spring of 1936. 

The fact that the country’s money supply—the 
amount of currency and checking accounts—is 
now nearly one-fifth larger than in 1929, means 
that a much higher level of activity eventually 
could be supported than prevailed then. 


Surpluses idle 


corresponda- 
the pre-de- 


moves 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior 
and Public Works Administrator: Many com- 
munities will lose the projects for which they 
have asked PWA help, and for which they have 
qualified for and received allotments, unless they 
confirm such allotments by formal contract and 
by putting the projects under construction. Fail- 
ure to do so will result in automatic rescinding 
of the allotments. 

Such procedure is mandatory under the law. 
Congress put PWA on a timetable when it wrote 
into the Act that no applications could be re- 
ceived after Sept. 30, and allotments could be 
made only to projects which would get under 
construction by Jan. 1. 

PWA has a plethora of projects and intends 
to comply with the edict of Congress. Where a 
community does not proceed in a diligent fashion, 
even after an allotment is made, and fails to 
acept formally the Public Works Administration 
offer of assistance, PWA has no choice but to 
throw out the project and use the funds thus 
freed for projects which will go ahead more 
quickly. 

The 1938 PWA program has moved with 
tonishing speed and its success, within the re- 
Strictions set up by Congress, is assured by the 
number of communities seeking to participate 
which have filed applications for qualified pro- 
jects which have not yet received allotment. 

I will neither jeopardize the PWA program 
nor penalize pending applicants by freezing funds 
for communities which received allotments and 
have not fulfilled their part of the partnership 
by driving toward prompt construction. 

(A Department announcement, Sept. 15.) 
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WAR AND RECOVERY—LAG IN INVESTMENTS 
DESPITE BANKS—POPULATION AND BUSINESS 





ROYAL STOCK EXCHANGE, LONDON 
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Praia wren se ocanontions: 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


THE PARIS BOURSE 
—Wide World 


WAR THREATS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PULSE OF FINANCE 


 atenny and bonds sliding downward or speeding upward, dependent 
‘J upon whether war news or peace news predominates, is the concern 
of three of the world’s important financial centers, the Royal Stock Ex- 


change in London, the New York Stock Exchange, and the Paris Bourse. 
Already authorities are evaluating the effect of probable checks to avoid 
run-away markets and disastrous fluctuations should war really come. 
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Mamsagraiae Should a New World War Break Out: 


America’s Trade Position Today and in 1914 


+ taking the increased foreign demand for wheat 


\ iaaatahd effect would a major European war + sponding period of 1937 although imports were 


have on American business? 

The flight of British Prime Minster Cham- 
berlain to Berchtesgaden to settle the German- 
Czech controversy, the jittery stock market, the 
sharp rise in the price of wheat and other com- 
modities likely to enter into war exports all have 
served to dramatize this question. 

Twenty-four years ago the murder of Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand of Austria and his wife 
at Sarajevo, Serbia, set off the spark of a war 
which engulfed most of the world. 

The outbreak of that war caught America to- 
tally unprepared. Security prices broke so vio- 
lently that the stock markets had to be closed 
for months, Business, already in a slump, was 
pushed down hill even faster. It was not until 
1915 that the impetus of the Allies’ orders for 
war goods led to rising prices and a period of 
war prosperity. From early 1915 through the 
spring of 1917 Europe sent us five billion dol- 
lars in gold and securities to pay for war ship- 
ments. 

Can the lessons learned from the previous ex- 
perience be used to guide American business 
men if another world conflagration develops? 


The answer, as given by 
Government economists, 


TODAY MAY DIFFER. : 

is that if war does break 
FROM THOSE OF 1914 out the repercussions may 
differ in many respects from those caused by 
the World War. But they agree that such a 
war would be the predominant factor in the 
trend of business. 


THE WAR PROBLEMS 


A number of important differences are pointed 
out between 1914 and today. 

There were no restrictions on exports of mer- 
chandise to belligerents during the World War. 
Today the Johnson Act prohibits private loans 
to World War debt defaulters, thus automati- 
cally shutting off private credits to England 
and other potential large-scale borrowers. Also, 
the Neutrality Act forbids exports of arms or 
other implements of war to belligerents. 

Moreover, European investments which might 
be sold and used to finance purchase of war sup- 
plies are smaller than in 1914. 

Still another factor is the relatively greater 
preparation for war. England, France, Ger- 
many, as well as other nations who might be 
involved, have been building up large stocks 
of raw materials and foodstuffs and have more 
self-sufficient industrial machines. 

Largely because of the armaments program, 
world industrial production, as measured by the 
output of the ten leading international coun- 
tries, reached the highest level in history during 
the first half of 1937. And while production 
in this country slumped severly in the last half 
of 1937, production in Europe, comparatively, 
has shown little falling off. 

As a consequence of the war preparations this 
country already has “enjoyed” the benefits of 
war orders. Exports during the first five months 
of this year were 7 per cent above the corre- 


| 
| 


down 41 per cent. 

Exports of automobiles, for example, during 
the same period totaled 19 per cent of domestic 
sales while such exports totaled only 12 per cent 
of domestic sales during the corresponding 
period of 1937. 

Although exports have fallen slightly in re- 
cent months the relatively large export trade 
has been an important factor in preventing an 
even more serious business slump than has 
been experienced. 

All these factors add up to this conclusion: 
Business cannot expect to get as many war or- 
ders as a result of a major war as it got during 
the World War. 

The immediate shock of a major war, just as 


in 1914, is expected to be deflationary. A stock 





What would war in Europe mean to 
American business? 

The accompanying 
plains why, in many respects, resuits 
today would be very different than in 
the early days of the World War. 


article ex- 











market slump might ensue and further de- 
preciation of the pound in terms of the doliar 
might depress the price of many products, 

Two distinct viewpoints are expressed by 
government economists as to the course of busi- 
ness after the initial deflationary shock. 

One viewpoint is that the curtailment of or- 
ders for normal export products such as pas- 
senger automobiles and cotton would lead to in- 
tensified competition for the domestic market 
which might force the Government to set up 
new price and production controls. 


Also, it is 
that England and France, 
in gearing their economic 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS expected 


ON RECOVERY HERE 
OF FOREIGN WARS 


tions would have to adopt governmental con- 
trols over industry much like those set up in the 
World War except that they probably would 
have to be much more sweeping so that their 
economies could compete on an equal basis with 
the totalitarian regimes of Germany and other 
countries in the Fascist bloc. This might have 
important psychological effects in this country 
which would strengthen proposals for more 
governmental planning and more governmental 
control over the industrial machine. 
. Finally, the psychological effect of the onset 
of war might upset the recovery movement now 
getting under way. And further depression 
might force the Government to take radical 
new measures of control over the railroads and 
other badly distressed industries. 

The more optimistic view among Government 
economists is that the deflationary stage would 
prove temporary and that after a period of stock 


machines to war eondi- 


and other products would force prices high 
enough to offset the deflationary influences 
caused by the drop in foreign currencies. Dur- 
ing the World War the value of the pound 
dropped to a very low level but that did not keep 
the demand for war materials from driving 
prices up. 

A long-drawn-out war, under such conditions 
might result in another period of prosperity for 
business on somewhat smaller proportions than 
that of the World War. 

The currency and credit system of the United 
States is in a good position for ready expansion 
to meet any demands growing out of war busi- 
ness. Excess reserves of the Federal Reserve 
System member banks total nearly three billion 
dollars, an amount more than adequate to meet 
credit demands which are likely to arise. Also, 
the nation’s huge gold hoard of more than thir- 
teen billion dollars eliminates any possibility 
that business expansion might be checked by 
deficiency in the gold base. 


U. S. NEUTRALITY: Then, there is the ad- 


DANGERS THAT LURK ditional possibility that 


,American sentiment for 
IN WARTIME “BOOM revision of the Neutrality 


Act and Johnson Act might grow. Revision of 
these laws would further the war 
boom. 

What would be the effect on American busi- 
ness if war is avoided? 


stimulate 


It is considered unlikely that a compromise 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia would re- 
sult in a halt to Europe’s rearmament race. 

Germany, it is pointed out, has built her whole 
economy about her preparations for war. Large 
investments have been made in such enterprises 
as plants to manufacture synthetic textiles and 
in the development of low-grade iron ores. A 
sudden about-face in the campaign to make Ger- 
many independent of other nations in time of 
war might bring collapse to her entire economy. 

Other countries, in self-defense would be 
forced to continue their rearmament programs. 

Thus, business and agriculture in this coun- 
try would continue to benefit from orders for 
foodstuffs and materials needed to build up re- 
serves. But industry and business also would 
still be affected by the danger of war upsetting 
future plans. 

What would happen if the present negoti- 
ations result in a permanent settlement of Euro- 
pean problems so the major powers feel free to 
halt their armaments expenditures? 

Reductions in armaments expenditures, would 
of course, cut off American orders for war ma- 
terials and might also cause a slump in the gen- 
eral level of business in Europe which would 
be reflected in a drop in foreign trade with the 
United States. 

Thus, no matter which way the dice of for- 
tune fall in the negotiations now under way 
American business is sure to have a stake in the 
result. 


| Wewsgrac 
Lessons For Business 
In Lower Birthrate 


.) 





Statisticians chart results of fewer 
children on nation’s economics . . . 
What they predict of present popu- 
lation trend. 











HERE is a lesson for long-range business plane 
ners in enrollment statistics as 33,000,000 
youngsters return to school this month. 
These statistics reveal that, while elementary 
grade enrollmenis are decreasing, high school 














and college enrollments are increasing. 

Reason is that, since the peak in births reached 
in the immediate post-war years, the nation’s 
birth rate has been steadily declining. 

Enrollment statistics are visible evidence of the 
dominant population trend. 

A sizable proportion of the nation’s popula- 
tion—born in the immediate post-war years—is 
now of high school and college age. It will con- 
tinue to roll along through maturity and old age, 

After this wave has reached maturity, there 
will be fewer youngsters in this country because 
of the declining birth rate. 

In the immediate post-war period from 1920 to 
1924, an average of 1,880,000 persons were being 
added to the nation’s population each year. Ten 
years brought a 50 per cent decline in this in- 
crease. 

In the period from 1930 to 1934, an average of 
only 900,000 persons were being added to the 
population each year. 

The significance of this movement to business 
planners is that both business and Government 
must adapt itself to this trend in population. 


WHEN THE PEAK IS REACHED 


Within a few years, jobs must be found in 
industry for the sizable group now in high school 
and college. When these youths finish their 
schooling, they will constitute the greatest influx 
on industry in American history. 

After they have finally become established, the 
nation will reach a period of maturity. The de- 
clining birth-rate means that fewer young per- 
sons will be coming along, that there will be 
more old persons and that the average age will 
be advanced. 

There will be an increasing trend toward nar- 
rowing the working years both at top and bottom, 
The middle-aged will do most of the work. 

A mature population calls for a different type 
of business approach. 


PREDICTED EFFECT ON INDUSTRIES 


Business must depend more on mcreasing con- 
sumer demand through increased productivity 
and broadened distribution of income. It can 
depend less on an expanding market. 

Furthermore, business must cater to this ad- 
vancing wave of population which is now of high 
school and college age. 

For example, the clothing industry will sell 
fewer children’s garments and more suits and 
dresses to adults. 

The housing industry can expect a temporary 
stimulant as the population wave reaches mar- 
riageable age in the next few years. For a time 
there will be an increasing demand for homes. 
Then there will be a lull in demand as the de- 
Clining birth rate takes effect 

A decrease in the number of children eventu- 
ally will affect the milk business and other busi- 
nesses which cater primarily to children. 

These are merely a few examples of the future 
effect of this trend in population which now is 
evident only in schools and colleges. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES, vice president, The 
Cleveland Trust Company: Business improve- 
ment is continuing; business sentiment is hope- 
ful rather than confident or optimistic... . 

It appears probable that output of the basic 
ircn and steel industry will continue to increase 
during all or most of the remaining months of 
this year, and that the most important new de- 
mands for its products will come from the auto- 
motive industries 

Under present conditions of wages and prices 
the iron and steel industries must produce 
at about 60 per cent of capacity to have any- 
thing left over for profit. It has recently been 
operating at something over 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, -and even if prospective increases are real- 
ized in the remaining months of the year, the 
industry as a whole will have serious losses for 
1938. No important volume of new orders is ex- 
pected soon from the railorads, from the public 
utilities, or from the construction industry. 

Business activity abroad continues to slow down 
and world trade is still shrinking. These develop- 
ments appear inevitable for the outlook abroad 
is overcast by the alarms of war, and in Europe 
and the Orient there can be little incentive for 
risk taking in the expansion of enterprise. 

The physical volume of industrial production 
probably reached its lowest level for 1938 in the 
month of May. At that time it had been fall- 
ing steadily since August of last year. In June 
of this year there was a small increase, and then 
in July a vigorous one. There appears to have 
been a moderate increase from July to August, 
and the preliminary figure for last month shows 
production at 36 per cent below the computed 
normal level. 

Despite the recent and continuing upturn it 
still seems probable that in statistical terms the 
year 1938 will prove to be the most severe de- 
pression year in our history except 1932.—(From 
the current issue of the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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ties fluctuated in keeping with | and New York experts to control] plans out of operation for at 
news from Europe’s danger spots. | check our financial armor. least a month or two, perhaps longer. 
Foreign currencies and the price of | ; The selling wave and the resulting 
gold showed the same mercurial How would a war in Eu- fall in prices would eventually be 
trend, moving fitfully up and down. rope affect United States cushioned, however. by strong offi- SMITH. BARNEY & CO 
This fluctuation was proof enough cial action from Paris and London, > 4" 
for wideawake observers in Wash- markets? according to well-qualified opinion. 
ington and New York. Reading these Here are some answers to Americans with savings in the 
signs, they could tell what might be ; bank need have no fear, fiscal au- 
expected to happen if the threat of | that question. thorities say. Siiisaiearte, ieee 
war Receme 6 resiity. | The panie experience of 1914 ; 
THE LESSONS OF 1914 would probably not be repeated be- 
Discussions of tighter controls be- problems, unlike anything faced be- | cause all modest-sized bank deposits 
gan immediately. tween 1914 and 1918 are now insured by the Federal De- 
The Securities & Exchange Com- Here are some of the differences | posit Insurance Corporation. The ~ 
mission set its research workers to that are foreseen. more than three billion dollars in 
studying the financial! history of the Stocks are expected to act quite | excess reserves in our banks would 
summer of 1914. During that fate- differently if war strikes again in | act as a tremendous shield for sav- 
ful summer pressure on the New | Europe ings accounts if foreigners sudden- 
York Stock market from foreign in- Last time—in 1914—the selling | ly started withdrawing all the money 
vestors became so creat that the Ex- wave that forced suspension of trad- | they have on deposit here. 
change finally voted to suspend. ing was free from any Government French, British and Canadian toee 
In 1914 the stock exchanges could control. French, British and Can- | short-term credits in this country do +t TTTTETT TT + + Sh he he ee hk i oe ee ee 
be closed only by vote of their mem- adian investors had almost four bil- | not total more than half a billion . 
bers. Now the Securities & Ex- lion dollars invested in American se- | dollars, just one-sixth of our excess + 7 
change Commission has authority curities. Two-thirds of this was reserves. Banking authorities are > + 
under the law to close every securi- dumped on the exchanges in a few confident that American banks are |||, rt 
ties exchange in the country at a months’ time and often in panic. well braced for any war shock. + ms 
moment’s notice, provided the Presi- Not until manne had passed did THE DANGER OF “HOT MONEY” > + 
dent approves. the Government * chr and One weak link in our financial | + + 
t the Treasury Department, offi France step i, tant control of the armor appeared last week when the | > 3 
cials began a review of the tri-par- American investments of their ae dollar tecame eoumeraiively mace (E> + 
tite monetary agreement between  tionals, and conduct an orderly, calm ton any foreign currency. ||| . 
this Government, Great Britain and _ liquidation. This has caused much thought in > + 
France under whicn the three pow- Next time it prosably will be diff - Washington and Wall Street. + + 
ers have agreed to support one an- erent. Plans are teagan ready Sear of War cant tanks bom De 4 : 
other's currencies, if humanly pos- in Britain's Eachequet and in -_ rope scurrying to this country and ||l> rt 
Sible. As quotations for the English Ministry of vinanes at rere to re- that, of course, made dollars mare jE? it 
pound and the france sagged on th quire their nigga ed yagueee far desirable in the eyes of world in- | . ¢ 
foreign exchange market, Treasury eign holdings. Officialdom would vestors and hence more expensive. “ 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of + 
the Treasury, said he saw no cause + 
for alarm in this flight of “hot . 3 
Ei h k P ! money” to America, which he de- 4 
19 C \X cc S ay. scribed as “unprecedented” in size + 
and speed. ; rs 
P . ° There is danger in this “hot “f + 
That S what this Operation money” incursion, however, which Qt ON + 
has not escaped thoughtful econo- < 
is costin our order clerk mists and that may lurk behind the 
g y | Secretary’s reassuring statement. 
The danger is that a continued ANY PRODUCT STANDS FOR TWO 
rise in the value of the dollar will 
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They were getting along splendidly before 


Then came the mother’s long illness and 


over 715,000 men and women made use of 


meet important human needs and help the 
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make it just that much harder for 
foreign nations to buy goods here. 


| If dollars—their means of paying us 


for purchases—become too expensive 


| as the result of war fears, we may 


not be able to maintain our export 
trade. 


GOLD STILL A DANGER 


Flight of European money presents 
another problem for Wall Street and 
Washington to consider that was 
That problem is 
gold. 

When the World War began lead- 


| ing nations of the world had been 


on a gold currency standard for 
many years and showed no signs of 
abandoning it. Gold was 
evenly distributed throughout the 
world with each country holding 
about enough to back its paper cur- 
rency and have a safe margin left 


metal. More is coming in every day 


fairly | 
























































GUARANTEES OF EXCELLENCE, 
ONE VISIBLE, ONE INVISIBLE<# 


Off pistlle. GUARANTEE 


IS EVIDENCED BY THE PLANT AND 
PROPERTIES THAT MAKE GULF 
ONE OF THE COUNTRYS LARGEST 


her sickness--this emplovee of vours and the service—-to meet emergencies, clean up | OVET. 
his pretty young wife. Living modestly but over-due bills, meet business needs, pay Today 55 per cent of the world’s 
comfortably. Proud parents of two healthy taxes, make repairs, keep insurance in gold is in this country. The United | 
children. Didn't owe a soul a cent. Even force, pay educational expenses, take ad- | States holds more than thirteen bil- 
had a few dollars put awav for emergencies vantage of opportunities. Household loans lion dollars’ worth of the yellow 
| 


—to make the situation worse -a costly 


operation. Their savings were soon gone 


and they needed a loan. Where were they 
to borrow? Hardly from friends whose in- 
comes are as limited as their own. At a 
bank? Most banks demand collateral which 
they didn't own, or co-makers whom they 


couldn't readily obtain. 


Helping people help themselves 


Household Finance provides a source of 
cash credit for millions of wage earner fam- 
ilies who cannot borrow at banks. Loans 
run from $20 to $300. Borrowers repay in 
10 to 20 monthlv payments which average 


only about 7% of current income. Last year 


borrowers to help themselves 


Booklets sent free 


To borrowers Household also provides 
guidance in money management and better 
buymanship—shows them how to save on 
daily purchases and get more out of limited 
incomes. Household’s practical publica- 
tions deveioped for this work are now used 


in hundreds of schools and colleges 


Executives interested in the welfare of | 
| 


their emplovees will find the storv of 
Household’s 


ind revealing 


family money service inter- 
Why don't vou send 
the coupon below tor complete informa- 


tion without obligation? 
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and it is all promptly buried under- 
ground in vaults. : 

In case of war many supply pur- 
chases here will undoubtedly be paid 
for in gold, thus adding more of it 
to our stock. It is not inconceivable 
that another war might end with 
the United States holding almost all 
the gold in the world. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“1! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death yvur right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








| It is not merely “social security” but job 
security which the political parties should be 


The article presented below comes from a 
labor expert in an organization supported 
mostly by employers and hence is significant 
of a new understanding of industry's respon- 
sibilities. 

The article is published in full with the 


| | 
| seeking to establish today. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hope that it will stimulate further discussion 
on this all-important subject which underlies 
labor unrest in America. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 





HERE was a time when the idea that it was 
good policy to keep employees in constant” 
fear of losing their jobs was quite prevalent. 
A good healthy uncertainty was thought to 

meke them more “amenable to reason.” 

That philosophy is not extinct, but it is, happily, 
much less common today. Employers of discern- 
ment recognize that an employee whose mind is 
distracted by thoughts of fear and dread cannot 
be a thoroughly efficient employee. Constant worry 
and smooth, steady, dependable performance are 
not compatible. Satisfaction in employment and 
consequent spontaneous loyalty are far more effec- 
tive incentives. 

Efforts in later years have therefore been di- 
rected toward eradicating fear from employees’ 
minds, Pension plans rob old age of its terrors; 
group life insurance assures an employee's family 
an opportunity to adjust to a critical situation in 
the event of his sudden death; medical depart- 
ments safeguard the employee's health; employee 
benefit associations, company benefit plans, or 
group sickness insurance prevent complete loss of 
income if the employee is temporarily incapaci- 
tated by sickness or non-occupational accident, and 
workmen’s compensation takes care of occupa- 
tional accidents. These risks of life have yielded 
to determined effort to alleviate them. 

Unfortunately, the most 


UNCERTAINTY universal and persistent 
A HARDSHIP fear, one that constantly 


lurks at the worker’s 
TO WORKERS elbow, except in periods 

of high operating activity, 
and the most difficult fear to provide against—un- 
certain job tenure—has until recently been re- 
garded as beyond control, 

How could a management give any assurance of 
continued employment unless it could have rea- 
sonable certainty of a steady flow of orders? Jobs 
were actually created by consumers, and so long 
as consumers were irregular and spasmodic in 
their demands, and so long as there were marked 
fluctuations in the business cycle, job tenurg must 
necessarily be uncertain and unpredictable. 

So impossible of solution has this problem ap- 
peared that comparatively few companies have 
even gone so far as to analyze their particular sit- 
uations intensively or considered what might pos- 
sibly be accomplished in the way of providing 
greater employment security. 

Job security, however, is at the heart of the la- 
bor relations problem, The quest of security has 
led men to commit foolish and indefensible acts; 
demands for it in the best available form have fea- 
tured most contracts submitted by labor groups to 
employers. Nothing else that a company may do 
for its employees can have much meaning unless 
there is reasonably steady work. 

Nothing that a management can do is stronger 
evidence of its genuine concern for the welfare of 
its employees than to exhaust every possibility to 
assure continuity of income for as many of them 
as possible. 

Moreover, providing reasonable continuity of 
employment is no longer merely a matter of an 
individual company’s administrative or personnel 
policy. Circumstances have given it prominence 
in a sphere new to so many companies—their pub- 
lic relations. Industry’s attitude toward this 
problem and its willingness or unwillingness to do 
its utmost to make headway toward providing 
greater job security seem certain to play an im- 
portant part in determining public attitude in the 
matter of continuing or substantially altering the 
system of private enterprise. 

It is well, therefore, that company managements 
consider the problem of job security not merely 
from the viewpoint of its difficulty as an admin- 
istrative problem, but from the workers’ point of 
view—what continued job insecurity on a large 
scale is going to mean as a factor in national atti- 
tude toward public questions of economic policy. 

At a time when intervals between jobs were not 
too protracted, the fatalistic doctrine that job ten- 
ure was necessarily uncertain was generally ac- 
cepted as unfortunate but inescapable. Wage earn- 
ers who were laid off were usually able to carry on 
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Josp SECURITY 


Importance of Finding a Way to Assure Employment—Most Vital Issue Before Workers Today 
ls Stability—Industry's Responsibility Is to Find Ways of Overcoming Uncertainties of 
Employee Tenure—Political Parties Have Ignored This Challenge 


By HAROLD F. BROWNE, 


Management Research Division, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


during lean periods with savings accumulated in 
more times or by one or another 
expedient. 

After 1929, however, the situation changed. A 
considerably larger proportion of the country’s 
working force became unemployed and dependent. 
Most of the remainder had their working time 
Lean periods were dispropor- 


prosperous 


drastically reduced. 
tionately long; prosperous periods were few and 
of relatively short duration. 

Doubts about the ability of private enterprise 
henceforth to provide adequate employment for 
the country’s working population were systemati- 
cally implanted and fostered by those who would 
gain from general dissatisfaction. Full blame for 
industrial stagnation was laid at the door of the 
system of private enterprise and the manner of its 
operation under existing business and industrial 


management. 


WORKEES 


The apparent drying-up 
of many employment oppor- 
tunities and the precarious 
duration of those that re- 


CRITICAL OF 
EMPLOYERS  ftiiverate unwillingness on 


the part of those who directed private enterprise to 
do their share to bring about a return to prosperity. 

All of this has naturally tended to make the 
worker critical of industrial management and sus- 
ceptible alike to unsound nostrums for relieving 
the working man’s hardships and to proposals for 
constantly more stringent regulation, if not direct 
control of private business and industry by gov- 
ernment. 

Uncertain employment and hardship incident to 
lack of employment are, therefore, being utilized 
as the most effective arguments to convince a large 
part of the voting population of the failure of the 
existing system and to prepare them for accept- 
ance of a regime that would bear little resemblance 
to that under which the American worker has 
achieved a standard of living without parallel. 

Consequently, working toward increasing job 
security is not merely a matter of far-sighted man- 
agement policy; it is taking the offensive against 
an insidious design to undermine the morale of 
American workers and to persuade labor to sur- 
render its independence, initiative, and oppor- 
tunity to improve its status in the future as it has 
in the past, in exchange for a government-regu- 
lated existence made attractive by promises of a 
security as undependable and unsatisfactory as 
that with which several European nations have suc- 
cessively been beguiled. 

Once satisfied that a policy is wise and its pur- 
pose desirable, management does not usually insist 
that it be assured in advance of complete success 
before undertaking to carry out the policy as ef- 
fectively and with as high a degree of success as is 
attainable. And yet that has been a frequent at- 
titude toward the problem of employment security. 

Cases in which employment or income has ac- 
tually been guaranteed to employees are dismissed 
with the explanation, which, incidentally, is 
usually not in accord with the facts, that special 
circumstances make it comparatively easy for 
these companies to adopt such a policy, but that 
for most companies it is quite out of the question. 


A PARTIAL 
SOLUTION T sen a Mc glo 
THE PROBLEM pe of guaranteeing the in- 


me of substantially all its 
employees, it is not worth while to pursue the 
matter further to discover whether it might not be 
possible to make some progress toward greater job 
security for at least some part of the working force. 

Because this all-or-nothing attitude is so preva- 
lent, a significant departure from it is the more 
noteworthy. A company in one of the durable 
goods industries* undertook to analyze the possi- 
bilities for providing greater job security for its 
employees. It manufactures producers’ goods, for 
which the demand is inelastic. Sales volume de- 
pends on the success of other industries and the 
consequent rise and fall in their demand for this 
company’s products. Attempts to stimulate sales 
during a depression by means of price concessions 
or other inducements are ineffective. Moreover, 
manufacturing for inventory must be held within 
definite bounds because obsolescence and a highly 
specialized trade make the stocking of goods for 
more than a year extremely hazardous. 

These are hardly conditions to encourage further 
study of employment stabilization possibilities. 
However, while it was clear to the management that 
there was no possibility at this time of assuring 
steady employment to all its employees, research 
was pursued further to determine whether some- 


It seems to be assumed 
that unless at the outset a 


* This company perfers that its identity not be disclosed at this 
time, since all the details of the plan have not yet been per- 
fected 
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thing at least could not be done in that direction. 

As a result of its studies, a plan was gradually 
evolved envisaging both immediate and more dis- 
tant objectives. The management wished to un- 
dertake at an early date as definite a step in the di- 
rection of job security as could wisely and safely 
be undertaken at this time, and gradually amplify 
its security program as circumstances permitted. 

Examination of past records indicated that even 
during the depths of depressions a given number 
of employees were retained on the pay roll to take 
care of repair, replacement and servicing work, in 
addition to the limited amount of new production 
that was always carried on. 

The men retained at such periods were the core 
of the productive organization—highly skilled, 
thoroughly competent workers who had been with 
the company for many years. These were the men 
who not only were the most valuable labor assets 
of the company but who also were most deserving 
of special effort on the part of the management to 
help them toward greater economic security. 

In addition to this basic group a second classi- 
fication was formed, consisting of employees who, 
while still somewhat on probation, had demon- 
strated ability and industry sufficient to satisfy the 
high standards of the company and whom the 
management would be glad to retain permanently 
on the company pay roll. 

A third classification included workers employed 
only at periods of peak production, some of whom 
at least were not entirely satisfactory and who 
would be employed only when a shortage of skilled 
labor made it impossible to secure an adequate 
number of men who fully measured up to company 


standards. 
Employees were 


JOB SURETY quently classified in three 
groups—A, B and C. Group 
FOR VETERAN 4 was made up of veteran 
employees who would be re- 
EMPLOYEES quired on the basis of a 


minimum week of 24 hours and for 48 weeks per 
year to carry on the work shown to be available 
even at the low depression levels. Selection of 
men in this group was determined by seniority, 
ability, attitude, and the functions they performed. 
Obviously as a group they must represent the 
skills requisite for performing all types of neces- 


conse- 


sary work, 

The intention is to guarantee to employees in 
Group A steady employment, at least on the min- 
imum schedule outlined above, for a year in ad- 
vance. Such a guarantee actually commits the com- 
pany to nothing more than records show it has al- 
ready done in the past, even at the depths of depres- 
sions. It, however, will give the men in this group, 
who constitute nearly 50 per cent of the peak work- 
ing force, a peace of mind, a confidence, and a feel- 
ing of stability that they have not had before. 

It will remove from their minds the constant 
dread that conditions in the company may be get- 
ting worse than they realize and that at any time 
it may be their fate to receive a lay-off notice. Dur- 
ing a year they may have full-time work or they 
may have part-time work, according to business 
conditions, but they will know that they have jobs 
and at least a minimum income with which to sup- 
port their families. 

They cannot, however, rest on their oars and feel 
that, having achieved this status, they can coast 
along on the basis of past performance, They are 
selected for this preferred status because they 
have demonstrated their claim to be considered 
among the company’s most competent and de- 
pendable employees. They must continue to dem- 
onstrate their claim to be so considered. Employ- 
ees in Group A will be guaranteed employment for 
a year at a time, but at the expiration of any year 
employees who fail to meet its standards may be 
removed from this group. Each week of the year 
for which employment is guaranteed each em- 
ployee in Group A will be writing into the record 
his claim for continuance in this group. 


This guarantee of a year’s 
A NUCLEUS continuous employment to 
FOR WIDER workers in Group A will 
PROGRAM 


initially commits itself, 
however, it hopes in time to expand. 
Group B, who constitute about another 25 per cent 
of the peak working force, are in many cases al- 
most as deserving as those in Group A, and it 1s 
the intention to promote m2n from Group B to 
Group A as rapidly as the company can do so with- 
In addition, it is 


serve as the nucleus of the 
company’s security program 
and will be all to which it 
From this beginning, 
Men in 


out involving itself unwisely. 
hoped, when business conditions improve, to build 
up a fund from which fairly liberal benefits can be 
paid to employees in Class B whom it may be nec- 
essary to lay off temporarily, which will help ma- 
terially to finance their periods of unemployment. 
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It might be thought that a guarantee of a year’s 
employment to men in Group A would add to the 
uneasiness and worry of those in Group B. The 
fact that the company was guaranteeing the em- 
ployment of a considerable part of its employees 
might be regarded as indicating that the remain- 
ing employees were in more imminent danger of 
being dropped. This fear might well follow if the 
full purpose and operation of the policy were not 
adequately explained at the time of its announce- 
meni and promulgation. Once it was thoroughly 
understood that the plan only affected the status 
of Group A employees by giving them a new secu- 
rity without affecting the status of those in Group 
B, the plan should act as a strong incentive to 
Group B employees to qualify for inclusion in 
Group A. This in turn should react on those in 
Group A and make them the more determined to 
retain their advantageous status. 

The notable -feature of 
NO ADDED this plan is that it permits 
the company to embark on a 
constructive program of 


BURDEN ON 
COMPANY promoting employee ‘secu- 
rity, without committing it 


to any revolutionary departure from former prac- 
tice. It translates into a definite policy what re- 
search shows has constituted actual performance 
in the past. 

Without engaging the company to depart in any 
appreciable degree from what experience indicates 
will be its normal course in the future, the man- 
agement has the courage to give assurance where 
in the past there has been uncertainty, and in so 
doing brings confidence and peace of mind to 
hundreds of employees and their families. 

And starting with a minimum deviation from 
past policy but with a comprehensive final objec- 
tive, it can progressively amplify its program of 
employee security as conditions and developments 
within the company provide justification for exten- 
sions of the policy. Determination to bring the 
benefits of the plan to as many additional em- 
ployees as possible will be a constant stimulus to 
management and supervisors to work out ways 
and means of accomplishing it. 

Few efforts in the direction of strengthening 
job security seem so susceptible of wide applica- 
tion as this one because of its minimum departure 
The two main requirements 
are (1) careful analysis of past performance rec- 
ords, and (2) a belief that in any one year condi- 
tions cannot be substantially worse than they have 
been in the past, and a willingness to act on this 
belief. 

Both of these requirements seem to be within the 
capacity of most companies that recognize the im- 
portance of the job security problem and are will- 
ing to apply to its solution, or at least improve- 
ment, as much resourceful effort as is applied to 
other problems that successively arise and suc- 
cessively are dealt with in a constructive manner. 

The reasonableness and 


WOULD BUILD teasibitity of this policy 
FAITH IN FREE rrotatie country-wide et 
ENTERPRISE 


fect of its adoption by a 
large part of industry. If 
even 40 per cent to 50 per cent of the workers em- 
ployed during peak periods were assured steady 
jobs and at least minimum income, it would con- 
firm or restore the faith of millions of workers and 
more millions in their families in the dependabil- 
ity of the free enterprise system because they 
would recognize how they themselves benefited 
from it. 
It would make their jobs more desirable, it 
would be more imperative that they retain those 


from past practice. 


jobs, because they furnish regular, not spasmodic 
income. They would feel themselves more di- 
rectly an integral part of the free enterprise sys- 
tem—contributors to as well as beneficiaries of a 
more stable operation of that system. 

With their own success directly related to the 
successful functioning of the system, they would 
not be so responsive as at the present to proposals 
that would handicap or cripple industry because 
the direct effect on themselves of such interfer- 
ence would be obvious. Blows at industry would 
be blows at themselves, not merely against an in- 
definite group of society known as stockholders in 
whose well-being most. employees have no particu- 
lar interest. 

Private enterprise could build up a large body 
of supporters if instead of confessing failure to 
make any headway against one of its most serious 
shortcomings, and one that has left it dangerously 
vulnerable to successful attack by its detractors, it 
would devote to the solution of this problem of job 
security the same initiative, the same unwillingness 
to be bound by precedent or past lack of success, 
and the same resourceful have 
characterized its amazing achievements in the past. 


persistence that 
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